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Job Openings 


Advertising Sales Representative — Solicit Ads for the Press. Payment by 20% commission. 
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Production Assistant — Assist Production Manager in layout, proof reading, paste-up, etc. 
Process camera experience helpful but not necessary. We will train. Work-study preferred. 


Circulation Manager — _pis:ribute Newspaper, manage all aspects of circulation, mailings ete. 
Work Study preferred. 


RS — Apply At Student employment 307 Applied Sciences Bldg. — of 
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by Laura Breslaw: 

To local craftsmen, musicians and busi- 
nessmen, there is no better way to celebrate 
the spring season than with the old-fashioned 
ribaldry and revelry-of a fair. Much like the 
annual Renaissance Fair in Mill Valley, the 
Santa Cruz Spring Fair is a pastiche of 
‘Strolling minstrels, swashbuckling sword 
swallowers, jugglers, gymnasts, a myriad of 
magic and mime, music and macrame, and 
silver, leather and copper crafts. 

The fair is a two day extravaganza original- 
ly created to bring the UCSC and business 
communities together during a period of soci- 
al turmoil. It began on campus eight years a 
go as Earth Day One, part of a national 
ecology campain. Since then it was moved to 

_the Pacific Garden Mall, and eventually to 
the Benchlands by the San Lorenzo River to 
accommodate more people and bawdy be- 
havior. 

In recent years attendance at the fair has 
been so high (50,000 people last year), that 
the Jaycees, a young businessmen’s organi- 
zation in charge of planning the fair, is con- 
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sidering moving it again, this time to Scotts 
Valley. 

While many local residents supported the 
move to San Lorenzo Park because of the 
extra space it gave them, reaction to the new 
plan has been mixed. 

Citizens for a Spring Fair recently coalesc- 
ed to oppose the move. According to Robert 
Gall, group organizer and president of the 
Downtown Chamber of Commerce, if the fair 
is taken from Santa Cruz it will no longer be a 
local event with the intimacy and quality 
displays it was originally designed for. 

When they opened it up to outside crafts- 
men two years ago and started charging the 
artists for booth space,” says Hall, “the 
money-making was used to get back to the 
celebration of Spring.” 

Page Smith, another group member and 
former history professor at UCSC, sees the 
plan to move the fair closer to San Jose and. 
Santa Clara County as “part of the Exxon 
syndrome to go national.”’ 

Although no one seems anxious to uproot 


the merrymaking from the hub of the city, 
there are advantages to the Scotts Valley 
area. 

Jaycees president Jim Bowman sees size 
and music as the two key considerations. If 
the fair is moved to Scotts Valley, he said, 
better traffic patterns will be established to 
avoid the congestion and overcrowding in 
downtown Santa Cruz. 

Bowman also said that the rock and roll 
music which used to be a special feature of the 
fair would have to be abandoned in Santa 
‘Cruz because of the shattering effects of the 
residents of the Senior Citizens building 
‘across the street. In Scotts Valley, amplified 
music is not a problem and the repertoire 
would be expanded to include a great as- 
sortment of music, including blue grass, 
Bowman disputes the assertion that expand- 
ing the fair would mean a loss of quality 
talent. c 

“All artists must apply and be carefully 


iscreened in order to set up a display. Onlv’ 
quality things are accepted and many artists 


Site forSpring Fair Stirs Debate 


have been turned away because they weren’t 
good enough,” says Bowman. 


But even the president of the Jaycees isn’t 
entirely convinced of the merit of the move. 
He sees the problem with Scotts Valley is that 
‘it’s a “neutral area....Santa Cruz being a 
tourist town, it brings a lot of people into 
town. Even though they don’t always buy, 
they’re more likely to return instead of flock- 
ing to San Francisco, Monterey, or where- 
ever.” 


To settle the controversy, the Jaycees are 
considering having two fairs, one in Scotts 
Valley, and a smaller one in Santa Cruz. 
However, this idea is still undeveloped. Be- 
fore proposing anything to the City Council, 
the Jaycees are fishing for feedback from 
people who still want the fair in Santa Cruz. 
Bowman stresses the need to make the fair 
“more workable,” while he winces at the 
propect of celebrating Spring away from 
home. 


Bakke Debate Scheduled for Friday 


by Gen Fujioka 

A debate on the Bakke case and its affects 
on affirmative action will be held Friday at 
7:30p.m. in 105 Oakes. Speaking in favor of 
Bakke’s position will be College 5 Provost 
Pavel Machotka and SAT testing expert 
David White. Those arguing against Bakke 
will be Jimmy Griffin of the NAACP and 
Anna Solorio of the Anti—Bakke Decision 
Coalition (ABDC). 

The debate is sponsored by ABDC and the 
National Coalition to Overturn the Bakke 
Decision (NCOBD). Both organizations are 
coordinating actions this spring in expec- 
tation of the forthcoming US Supreme Court 
decision on the Bakke case, including a series 
of “‘days of protest” in Washington, D.C. on 
April 15 and 22. 

The anti- Bakke spring offensive opened 
this week with NCOBD’s “Week of Edu- 
cation and Action” and ABDC’s national 
convention, attended in Los Angeles by 650 
people and 100 orgnizations. The anti-Bakke 
forces feel it is necessary to exert political 


pressure now to reduce the impact of an - 


anticipated unfavorable Supreme Court rul- 
ing. A number of important rulings have 
Department of Corrections which will affect 
* 20,000 employees. 

The Bakke case is only one example of 
recent attempts to dismantle gains made by 
the activism of the 1960’s. Nationally, more 
than than 2,000 Bakke related cases have 
been initiatd in the courts in the past year and 
, ahalf. Onmany campuses, ethnic studies and 
special admissions have been cut back. A 


% contestants may pick up their photos a 
First Prize: Four Free Passes to the NICKELODEON 


recent example is the University of San 
Francisco Law School decision to cut special 
admissions by 50%. In other areas, pro- 
gessive hiring practices have been succes- 
sfully challenged (e.g. a ruling by a federal 
court on Cramer ys. Virginia 
Commonwealth University held that prog- 
rams which give hiring preference to women 
are discriminatory.) In view of these and 
other moves to return academic, admissions 


and hiring practices to their pre-60’s co- 
ndition, NCOBD and ABDC have called for 
immediate action and education. 

The disadvantaged status of minorities that 
has_ existed up through the 1960’s and con- 
tinues in the present has not been greatly 
changed. Non—white families still earn an 
average of 60% of a white family’s income 
and women earn only 58% of a male’s 
income. Non—white communities are still not 


Faculty Dials-A-Ride 


by James Jones 

Ask a student what Dial-a-ride means and 
he or she will tell you it’s that van that takes 
you anyhere on campus between 6:30 and 
12:30 at night. 

Ask a faculty or staff member about Dial- 
a-Ride and he or she will tell you it’s the 
Plymouth Valiant which takes one anywhere 

‘on campus between 7:30 am and 5:30 pm. 

Daytime Dial-a-Ride, an intra-campus 
shuttle, was created last fall in response to an: 
administrative directive to answer the fac- 
ulty’s complaints about the lack of parking 
space and to “cut down on the amount of 
traffic on campus,’’says Assistant Business 
Manager Harry Zenner. 

Operating on a trial basis, daytime Dial-a- 
Ride averages 60 riders per day, according to 
Paul Schraeder who is the Garage Manager. 
Schraeder is compiling data upon which the 
daytime Dial-a-Ride will be evaluated at the 
end of the quarter. Under observation are: 
which groups of faculty or staff are using the 
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service, to and from which areas this service 
‘is being most heavily used, and to see, as 
Zenner put it, “‘if it is a fiscally sound opera- 
tion.” 


The drivers of the daytime Dial-a-Ride 
have orders not to pick up students who 
attempt to use the service, it being exclusively 
for the use of the faculty and staff. However, 
continues Schrader, exceptions are made for 
‘handicapped students, arrangements usually 
‘being made through Rob Clerisse, co-director 
iof Handicapped and Veteran’s Services. 
‘Temporarily handicapped students, with a 
broken leg for example, will not be refused 
Tides. 


__ The Garage estimates the quarterly cost to. 
be $2,200, generated from parking permit 
fees, contributed to equally by students and 
employee drivers. Schraeder feels that the 
money is being returned to the students. Out 
of the 29 drivers employed by the Garage, 28 
are UCSC students. 


Has Extended Its Deadline to March 15 


Students, faculty and staff are invited to submit as many entries as they like. Each photo(black and white only) should be 
mounted and should be no larger than 8X10. Winning entries selected by the CHP production and editorial staff will 
appear in a special 4 page pullout section of the Press shortly after the close of the contest. At the close of the contest, 
t the Press office in the Stonehouse at the South Entrance to Campus. SS 


legal expenses will be held on Sunday, March 


" support to fight back. 


being served by their educational system. In 
California there is currently one Asian 
lawyer for every 1,750 Asians, one black 
lawyer for every 3,440 blacks, one Chicano 
lawyer for every 15,900 Chicanos, while 
there is one white lawyer for every 530 
whites. And while 30% of California’s people 
are members of minority groups, only 3.7% 
of California’s doctors are either Latino, 
black, Native American, or Asian American. 


Benefit for Scotts Creek People 


A benefit-potluck-entertainment show to 
help the Scotts Creek People meet increasing 


5, at the Good Fruit Company. From noon to 
7:00 pm, boogying and partying will be boosted’ 
by such notable performers as guitarist/vocal- 
ist Beth Ann Hand, Tom Noddy and the 
Travelin’ Puppets plus much, much more. 
Folks are invited to bring instruments and any 
other party tools. Bring a dish to feed five 
others or pay a very reasonable $1.50 donation. 

Proceeds will go to the legal fund that is 
fueling the defense efforts protecting the live: 
lihood and homes of these people. “‘Scotts 
Creek People”’ refers to those that were en- 
camped at Scotts Creek Bluff along Hiway 1 
before December 20, 1977. On that date 
Santa Cruz County Sheriff's deputies, in a 
shameful exercise of might (and dubious 
legality), raided the camp and towed away the 
mobil homes, buses, et al. 

These folks need and deserve all of our 
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VIET SPY CASE 


by Peter Dale Scott 
Pacific News Service 


The recent arrests of two alleged spies working on behalf of 


the Vietnamese government comes at an opportune moment for 
the beleaguered FBI, which claims to have had the accused 
under surveillance for two years. 

Following on the heels of the first prosecution and conviction 
of FBI officials in the agency’s history, this latest spy case may 
well lead to a refurbishing of the Bureau’s image and even an 
extension of its threatened powers. If so, it would not be the first 
time that revelations of supposed subversive plots coincided 
with a major reassessment of FBI authority. 

According to recent critical studies of the FBI, J. Edgar 
Hoover, perhaps sincerely, had exploited the political value of 
public fear—fomented by spectacular (if unsuccessful) spy 
trials in the years after World War II. 

Undoubtedly Soviet spy rings were a danger in that period, as 
witnessed by the atomic cases involving Soviet clerk Igor 
Gouzenko in Canada, and the British atomic scientist Klaus 
Fuchs. But Hoover, in his successful campaign to perpetuate 
the FBI’s wartime powers of political surveillance, helped 
inspire a series of much more sweeping ppolitical trials in this 
country, many of which were either thrown out of court or 
remain highly controversial to this day. 

Many of those accused of disloyalty or treason bythe FBI’s 
informants in this period were not spies or communists at all, 
but opponents of Hoover's policies within the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. Some were associated with the war- 
time Office of Strategic Services (precursor to the CIA) which 
in 1944 made its own move to be perpetuated as a peacetime 
agency. 


This OSS proposal was frustrated after Hoover leaked to a_ 


reporter friend on the Chicago Tribune. Some of these same 


OSS people, and their friends in other agencies, had also been — 


targeted by US friends of Chinese Nationalist Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek as too friendly towards the Chinese Communists 
under Mao Tse-tung. 

From amidst those political and inter-agency. fights came the 
ill-fated arrest of State Department officer John Service and 
five other defendants in June 1945. Newsreels all across the: 
country showed triumphant FBI agents leading the respected 
China specialist in handcuffs from the State Department 
‘offices. 

Service and his co-workers had been fingered after.a group of 
FBI agents and FBI ex-agents from the Security Branch 
conducted a series of illegal break-ins against the journal 
Amerasia where several classified papers were found. 

Charges against Service and two others were thrown out by 
the grand jury, and the Justice Department later admitted it 
lacked adequate evidence to make the arrests but had proceeded 
anyway, hoping to discover ‘“‘sufficient legal proof” on the 
scene. Charges against the other three (designated “conspiracy 
to remove documents”—not espionage) were later dropped 
because of illegal OSS and FBI procedures. 

The FBI, however, would not let the issue drop. Embarrass- 
ment over the failure of a major Bureau case led to even larger 
charges that the Truman Administration was soft on com- 
munism, climaxing with Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s famous and 
false accusation that numerous known Communist Party mem- 
bers were “working and shaping policy in the State Department.” 
- McCarthy’s charges were a distortion of a secret 100-page 
FBI report on communist influence in government, which had 
reached him through a member of US Ariny intelligence and a 
lobby group working for Chiang Kai-shek’s nationalist Chinese. 

Hoover, who knew McCarthy’s charges were false, refused 
to correct them. In fact, his own speeches had already helped 


FBI SHO 


PLANTRONICS, INC. 
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Espionage suspects Truong and Humphrey. 


create the mass Red Scare hysteria out of which the FBI 
emerged more powerful than ever. 
Some historians have attributed the leaking of McCarthy’s 


- and other FBI reports—such as that on Alger Hiss—to the 


Bureau’s frustration at losing cases in court. Others have 
pointed out that in 1947 Hoover was lobbying for an internal 


security act which would perpetuate his wartime powers ot 
domestic political survellance. That same year the National 
Security Act gave statutory powers to his rivals in the CIA. 

Then, as now, the FBI possessed virtually no statutory 
power to collect intelligence or conduct surveillance on US 
citizens involved in domestic political activity. 

President Truman refused to sponsor the legislation Hoover 
wanted, and in 1950 unsuccessfully vetoed the Hoover-backed 
McCarran Act that took its place. Truman also rebuffed 
Hoover’s attempt to be made director of the infant CIA. 

Embarrassed by Republican charges about the Amerasia 
case, Truman did establish the Federal Employee Loyalty 
Program in 1947 through a special executive order—and it is 
that order, a Senate report revealed recently, which set up the 
attorney general’s list of subversive groups and “‘was used tc 
provide a legal basis for the FBI’s investigation of allegedly 
‘subversive’ organizations.” 


Many of the FBI’s current troubles derive specifically from 
the confusion over its technical powers and Hoover’s eagerness 
to gain mileage from trials that play on public fear of political 
subversion. 

The FBI’s statutory responsibilities relate to the investiga- 
tion of actual federal crimes as denoted originally in such laws 
as the Mann Act against interstate prostitution, and as progres- 
sively expanded by such laws as the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970. 

Hoover’s continued concentration of tailing political ‘‘sub- 
versives,,” and the Bureau’s investigations of Dr. Martin 


E Luther King, Dr. Benjamin Spock, and other anti-war activists 
led first to the illegal operations of the late 60s and ’70s, and in 


the aftermath to the present reassessment of the Bureau’s 
functions. 

Among the worst of those fiascos was the indictment in 1971 
of the Revs. Daniel and Philip Berrigan, and others, for an 
alleged plot to kidnap Henry Kissinger and blow up the heating 
tunnels in' Washington. 

This belated indictment by Atty. Gen. Mitchell, who was 
hardly friendly towards the anti-war movement, came several 

cont. on p. 15 


DAVID TRUONG — AN UNLIKELY AGENT 


by Jeffrey Stein 
Pacific News Service 

Only days before he would be arrested by the FBI and 
charged with spying for Hanoi, David Truong had a brief and 
pleasant chat with his old friend William E. Colby, the former 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, in one of the new 
subway stations here. , 

““We were both in a hurry,” recalled Colby in a telephone 
interview, “so we just exchanged business cards and said we’d 
get together someday.” 

Colby, now in private law practice here, said that he had met 
socially with Truong on “three or four occasions” over the past 
several years, during which they discussed Truong’s family and 
“how the war was going and what it was all about and, you 
know, polite differences of opinion.” 

Colby said the FBI had never alerted him to any investigation 
into Truong’s activities and that he had “‘never had any reason 
to look it up.” 

The two met in Saigon when Truong was a young boy and 
Colby was on assignment during the war. Truong’s father was a 
well-known Saigon lawyer who unsuccessfully sought the 
‘South Vietnamese presidency on a peace platform in 1967 and 
was subsequently jailed by Nguyen Van Thieu. 

Truong’s otherwise unremarkable association with the coun- 
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try’s former top spy is one of a number of puzzling aspects in the 
current espionage case—most of which suggest that Truong was 
a highly unlikely communist secret agent. 

Friends and reporters, for instance, recall that during the war, 
Truong, who came to the US to study at Stanford, often passed 
himself off as a key contact to Hanoi. Yet, despite the claims, 
Truong’s analyses of communist intentions were usually wrong, 
and friends concluded he knew very little. 

One such incident occurred in late 1976 when Truong passed 
word to Sen. Mark Hatfield (R.—Ore.) that Hanoi was ready to 
drop all pre-conditions and discuss the missing-in-action ques- 
tion. Hatfield told the State Department, which informed the 
President. When the State Department checked out the infor- 
mation and found it to be false, Truong was highly embarrassed 
and Hatfield was outraged. 

Moreover, few of the government documents that Truong is 
accused of having passed to the Vietnamese appear to have any 
more senitivity than what appears daily in “Jack Anderson, 
James Reston, the Washington Post, or the New York 
Times,” as Truong’s lawyer fruitlessly pointed out at last 


_week’s bail hearing. 


The most sensitive document, a summary of Sino-Vietnamese 
relations written by a US diplomat in Hong Kong, holds only a 
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UC—CIA CONNECTION 


by Scott Forter 


“The Central Intelligence Agency is now using several 
hundred American academics, who in addition to providing 
leads and sometimes making introductions for intelligence 
purposes, occasionally write books and other material to be 
used for propaganda purposes abroad. Beyond these, an 
additional few more are used in an unwitting manner for 
minor activities. 

“These academics are located in over 100 American col- 
leges, universities, and related institutes. At the majority of 
institutions, no one other than the individual academic con- 
cerned is aware of the operational use made of academics on 
his campus. In addition, there are several American academics 
abroad who serve operational purposes, primarily the col- 
lection of intelligence. 

“The CIA gives a high priority to obtaining leads on 
potential foreign intelligence sources especially those from 
communist countries. This Agency's emphasis reflects the fact 
that many foreign nationals in the United States are in this 
category. The Committee notes that American academics 
provide valuable assistance in this activity.”— from the 
United State Senate Intelligence Committee’s final report of 
April 1976 (Book I, pg. 452) 


In June of 1976 UCLA political science student Nathan 
Gardels filed a Freedom of Information Act request with the 
CIA demanding disclosure of “‘all past and present contractual 
arrangements or agreements and personnel relationships be- 
tween the CIA and the University of California.” 

The CIA released only a portion of the documents, however, 
and Gardels and the Center for National Security Studies in 
Washington, D.C. filed appeals yesterday to obtain the release 
of the rest of the materials. However, 800 pages of the 
documents were officially made public by the Los Angeles 
Times. The unreleased papers are largely concerned with UC— 
CIA links from 1974 to 1977. 

In the year that it took the CIA to comply with Gardel’s 
request, another major CIA-university project was exposed. 
Last September, the CIA informed 86 public and private 
institutions (universities and hospitals) that they had been 
involved in secret research in connection with Project MK-— 
ULTRA. Georgetown, Stanford, UCLA, Ohio State, Johns 
Hopkins and George Washington University were among those 
that were publicly named. MK-ULTRA was the largest of a 
number of CIA funded experiments in mind control that were 
initiated in 1950 and ran until the late 1960’s. In some cases the 
institutions understood who the research was being done for, in 
others their cooperation with the CIA was unwitting. 

The majority of the CIA-UC material dealt with the Agency’s 
interest in scholarship and intelligence information with respect 
to the USSR and People’s Republic of China. Much of the 
material was correspondence with the Berkeley Institute of 
International Studies’ Center for Chinese Studies. One letter 
from a UC official to the CIA, dated February 6, 1967, 
contained the following assessment: “‘As for Berkeley, things 
seem rather grim and likely to get worse. The role of the 
University is difficult to explain to the public, and certainly the 
political activism of its students makes the whole thing much 
more difficult. I am inclined to think that the period from 1957-— 
1965 was a brief high point in the U.C. development and an 
exception to the more expected role of a state university. One 
hopes that the years of decline will be graceful and long but there 
are certainly opportunities around that may make it more 
precipitous. These aren’t terribly optimistic comments but at 
the moment optimism is difficult.” 

The only document that specifically referred to UCSC was a 
letter, dated June 10,1975, to a UCSC professor (the Privacy 
Act forbids the disclosure of names in response to FOIA 
requests). 
ae ae 
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“You know, the lifeblood of America’s intelligence 
agencies needs continuing infusions of bright young 
students like yourselves. In fact, in visiting campuses 
across the country, I’m establishing a roster of academi- 
cians to consult with in the future about the direction of 


CIA policies.” 


CIA Director Stansfield Turner 
Stanford University 
February 6, 1978 
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Room 3E63 Hq 
~ENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENC/ 


WaswHimGTon,D.C. 20505 


10 June 1975 


University of California. 
Santa Cruz, California 955064 


Dear | 


Thank you for the materials which. you forwarded 
to me in May. 


The Office of Political Research, where I sit, has 
. carefully reviewed your article and your placement dos- 
sier. You have some impressive letters of recommenda- 
‘tion. I am sorry to say that as a consequence of our 
review of staff needs, I cannot offer you a position in 
this office. We have identified a requirement for a 
_pojitical economist, and I think you would agree that 
your. specialty is elsewhere. I have taken the liberty 
‘of forwarding your dossier and writing sample to our 
central personnel office. They have a broader view of 
Sap needs and may be able to have better luck in 
nding you a position. 


A 
-f 
3 


of Thank you for your interest in Agency employment. 


s erely, 


RY F/, 6. pele_y 


Coordinator for Academic Relations 


CIA letter to UCSC professor. 


Bolton’s Letter 


The LA Times determined that the CIA’s most prominent 
link to the University was former Academic Vice President Earl 
Clinton Bolton. “‘Bolton’s university connection began,” accor- 
ding to the Times, ‘when, as a (sic) university administrator 
plagued with the problem of student dissidence, he wrote a letter 
to an old friend, Vice Administrator Taylor, then deputy 
director of the CIA, indicating that he was available for an 
assignment in the field of intelligence.” 

Taylor acknowledged Bolton’s inquiry with an offer to 
employ Bolton to study “student unrest, contracts for R and D 
(research and development), contracts for substantive research 
in universities, collection of overt information, supplying 
substantive material to scholars, revolutionary strategy, con- 
tacts with foreign scholars, academic cover and related matters.” 
Bolton spent two weeks in the summer of 1968 in Langley, 
Virginia discussing these issues with the officials at the CIA 
headquarters there, according to the Times. 

Perhaps the most interesting document released by the CIA, 
was one penned by Bolton at the close of his tour of duty with the 
agency. The report, ‘‘Agency—Academic Relations,” had 
“SECRET” stamped on both the top and bottom of every page 
and was dated August 5, 1968. Bolton begins by saying that he 
believes Agency—academic relations to be good.and guesses 
that “99% of the members of the academy would be willing to 
assist the Agency if properly and skillfully approached, and that 
only a small fraction of that other 1% would be angered by an 
invitation to assist or would attempt to embarrass the Agency in 
any way.” 
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REVEALED 


Bolton stresses that the best way to defend the Agency-— 
academic relationship is by relating work for the Agency to one 
of the traditional functions of the university: teaching, research, 
or public service. 

The author also suggested a course of action should a CIA— 
sponsored academic be challenged: “It should also be stressed 
that when. an apologia is necessary it can best be made: 1) by 
some distant academic who is not under attack, 2) in a 
‘respectable’ publication of general circulation (e.g. Harpers, 
Saturday Review, Vital Speeches, etc.), and 3) with full use of 
the jargon of the academy (as illustrated below).” He also states 
that academics should employ the notion of “academic free- 
dom” (the absolute right of the scholar to investigate any subject 
within his competence, in any lawful way, at any time) to defend 
their questionable research. 

Bolton continues: “‘Shouldn’t the Agency have an insulator 
such as Rand or IDA? Such entities have quite good acceptance 
in academia, do excellent work and provide real protection 
against ‘blow back’. Such an independent corporation should of 
course have a ringing name (e.g. Institute for a Free Society), 
should do work for the entire intelligence community, and 
should really have a sufficiently independent existence so that it 
can take the heat on some projects if necessary.” 

The memo continues with a discussion of how to minimize 
the number of individuals on the campus that have knowledge of ' 
the Agency’s various relationships. Bolton then suggests that 
the terms “‘limited access research” or “not to be discussed with 
others without prior permission of the agency” be used in place 

cont. on p.10 
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% Two doctrines fiercely nrotected by the aActdeny are - 
acadealie freedom" and "privilege end tenure." The former is 
the absolute right of the scholar to investigate any subject 
within his competence, in any lawful way, at any tine. ‘he 
latter doctrine holds that a fully initiated menber of the 
profession has certain irrevocrble. privileges, including but 
not linlted to, the right to continue his association witb 
the university until retirement without fear of termination 
except for a very few egregious offenses. 


When attacked for aiding the Agency the academic (or 
institution) should base a rejoinder on these sacred doctrines. 
For exanple, a professor's right to undertake classified 
research is unassailable if he stands on the ground of acodemic 
freedosa and his privileges as a scbolar. And he should be 

reninded that although his derogators nay undertake a good 

deal of no loud rhetoric they really cannot impair bis tenure, 


and acadenic world. 
subject. 


Here are some oxi ny further ideas on the 


1.) Shouldn't the Agency have an insulator such 
as Rand or IDA? Such entities have quite 
good acceptance in acacezia, do excellent 
| work and provide real protection against 
“plow back." Such an ind-pendent corporation 
' ghould of course have a ringing nane (e.g. 
Institute for a Free Society), should do. 
work for the entire inteiligence coraunity, 
and should really have a sutficiently inde- 
pendent cxistance so thit it can take the 
heat on some projects if necessary. 


In my Opinion we are in a cycle in which we 
are moving away fron institutional involve- 
ment in classified contracts toward a tine 
when no classified research will be allowed 
on campus even by a professor acting on his 
own. The Agency right want to try to antic- 

ipate this trend by offering off-canpus leased 
space to scholars doing work for the Agency. 


-3- 
‘ Excerpts from Bolton’s letter to CIA. 


Student Behind CIA Expose 


by David Arenson 


The UCLA political science student who obtained over 800 
pages of documents on the UC-CIA connection believes “these 
documents indicate the tip of the iceberg.”’ 

Nathan Gardels, in an interview with CHP, noted that the 
CIA refused to release several documents which pertain to its 
activities on UC campuses in the past three years. He filed suit 
under the Freedom of Information Act on Wednesday to obtain 
the release of those documents and was joined in the suit by the 
Center for National Security Studies in Washington, DC. 

His original desire to seek release of documents on UC-CIA 
activities came after a meeting with Senator Frank Church (D- 
Idaho). Church had just finished a senate committee investiga- 
tion of the CIA and told Gardels that the CIA was involved in 
operations at UC. Gardels filed for release of the documents in 
May, 1976, under the Freedom of Information Act, but 
received them only recently. 

Gardel pointed out that the Church Committee report 
disclosed that the CIA employs “spotters” at many college 
campuses, including most or all of the nine UC campuses. 


These “‘spotters”’ are usually professors who keep an eye open 
for possible CIA recruits among the student body. After finding 
a prospective recruit, the “spotter” then informs the CIA of the 
student’s name and the CIA contacts the student. 

Gardels has written letters to UC President David Saxon, 
Regent Chairperson William Coblentz, and UC Academic 
Senate President John Raleigh requesting an investigation of 
present UC-CIA activities and a public re-evaluation of UC- 
CIA relations. He hopes that such a re-evaluation will lead to 
the establishment of guidelines which will establish procedures - 
for CIA operations on UC campuses. 

Gardels termed CIA activities at UC “clandestine” and said, 
*‘Not even the president of the University knows about it.” 

He had previously requested that Saxon disclose UC-CIA 
operations he was aware of under the California Public Records 
Act. Saxon responded by listing four UC-CIA contracts and 
denied knowledge of other CIA campus activities. 

-Gardels said that his suit to obtain the release of the rest of the 
CIA’s documents might force them into public view in about 
two months, although he noted that if the court rules against 
him the documents “might never’’ go on the public record. 
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DITOR, 
SPIES IN ACADEMIA 


The CIA has engineered the overthrow of freely elected 
governments and has propped up corrupt reactionary dictatorships. 
It has engaged in drug trafficking and has performed mind 
control experiments on unwitting subjects. It has held itself 


above the law and has refused to disclose the scope of its © 


activities to lawfully elected authorities. It has acted outside the 
law as a paternalistic fourth branch of government and in 
doing so has become a disgrace to the United States and 
everything constitutional government is supposed to stand for. 
As inexcusable as the Agency’s activities have been, they could 
not prepare us for the recent string of revelations exposing the 
CIA’s infiltration of the University of California. 

The academic world cannot exist in a political vacuum. But it 
must be allowed to maintain its integrity as an institution in 
which thought and research can be pursued without the covert 
manipulation of outside interests. 

Recently released information shows that the CIA has had 
three main goals on America’s college campuses— 1 )To “‘spot”’ 
potential recruits from among the student population: 2)To gain 
information on foreign affairs form faculty and to promote its 
own foreign policy ideas: and 3)To keep an eye on student 
protests against national foreign policy decisions. 

To achieve these goals the CIA has often employed covert 
methods and has sometimes received the help of university 
employees such as former UC Academic Vice-Chancellor Earl 
Bolton. In a letter to the CIA, Bolton outlined various ways for 
the Agency to “improve its image” in academia by using 
deception and trickery. Bolton’s willingness to see his own 
constituency deceived by such manipulation is a threat to the 
academic freedom fundamental to the survival of a democratic 
society. 

One of the first actions taken by the Chilean millitary junta 

after the CIA-sponsored overthrow of the freely-elected govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende, was the “removal” of dissident 
faculty and students from the nation’s campuses. In this light, it 
is frightening to note that in this country the CIA has “favored” 
certain faculty members sympathetic to its activities by providing 
them with foreign policy information and research contracts not 
generally available. Domestic political favoritism by a govern- 
ment agency with a record like the CIA’s should not be taken 
lightly. 
' Both President Carter and CIA Director Stansfield Turner 
have said recently that the Agency is changing its ways and will 
avoid interference in domestic affairs. But since the CIA is not 
openly accountable to the American people, it will be impossible 
to know if such promises are kept. We can only hope that they 
will be, while at the same time noting that the CIA’s infiltration 
of college campuses is one more dishonorable example of what a 
“government of the people, by the people and for the people” 
should not be doing. 


City on a Hill is currently investigating the role of the CIA on 
the UCSC campus. We are interested in meeting with anyone 
who has information on such activity. The identities of those 

who provide us with information will be kept anonymous and in 
the strictest confidence. Contact Dan Golden or David Arenson 
at 429-2430 or x4359.. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM 


Dear Editor: 

We are writing to indicate how we can 
remove the major cause of the following 
critical problems: 1) our energy shortage and 
“the high price of energy; 2)our high defense 
(sic) costs and threats to our national securi- 
ty; 3) the denial of economic opportunities 
and civil rights of many disadvantaged whites, 
blacks, and other minorities; 4) our foreign 
trade deficit and widespread overpopulation; 
and 5) the failure of the national media, 
particularly television, to present diverse 
points of view on major issues. 

The greatest single cause of our huge 
energy costs (except for our failure to adopt 
proper conservation measures) is the inflated 
price charged by the Arabs for their oil. The 
Arabs charge-us inflated prices because we 
support Israel in her occupation of Arab 
Palestine (Israel was manufactured in 1948, 
by European Jews who annihilated Palestine) 
and in Israel’s continuing colonization of 
Egyptian, Syrian, and Jordanian land. Des- 
pite President Sadat’s great peace efforts, 
Israel establishes new settlements every week. 
The United States supports this outrageous 
Jewish/Israeli policy because Congress, and 
the national news media (as well as academia 
and the professions) are dominated by Jews 
who have influence far out of proportion to 
their 3% of our population. Thus, solely for 
‘the sake of Jewisk territorial ambition we 
Americans are asked to risk nuclear war, pay 
‘too much for gasoline, and do a great injustice 
‘to the Palestinian refugees and other Arabs 
whose land the Jews are still taking. Thus the 
United States should withdraw all support 
from Israel and curb Jewish influence here at 
home because it would be just and right and 
because it would solve the following prob- 
lems: the threat of US involvement in a 
nuclear war would greatly decrease and we 
would have ample energy supplies at lower 
cost; we would save the $2.4 billion annually 
which we give to Israel, while millions are 
unemployed and undernourished; we would 
guarantee that there would be no more loss 
of American lives in the mideast: Israeli jets, 
intentionally killed 34 Americans on the 
USS Liberty in the 1967 War—and now 
there are hundreds of US “‘hostages”’ in the 
Sinai as a buffer; we would protect our 
defence (sic) secrets by halting the practice of 
providing Israel with our latest military 
equipment and communications gear (e.g., 
the F-16 fighter and latest missles); finally, 
we would prevent the theft, by the Israeli 
Secret Service, operating in the US, of our 
military secrets and nuclear bomb material, 
and the media cover-up of those thefts. 

In sum, rather than supporting Israel—a 
theocracy whose treatment of non-Jews is 
worse than Rhodesia’s is even alleged to be 
(see International Red Cross Report: “Israel, 
The Brutal Occupier”)—we should all act 
forcefully to curb unjust and unjustified Jewish 
influence: 1) we should join together to op- 
pose any politician suporting Israel; 2) we 
should work to limit Jewish representation in 
Universities, government, and the profes- 
sions to 3% (their share in the population) 
and prevent their dominance of areas like 
the media; 3) we should boycott those organi- 
zations and individuals which support Jewish/ 
Israeli causes and act locally to prevent news 
distorton by, e.g., filing petitions to deny the 
renewal of licenses to television and radio 
stations which are biased. 

Our money should be used to stop over- 
‘population, illegal immigration, and world 
resource shortages, not to aid Jews who band 
together in Universities, professions, and 
media to injure our just interests. 

Mr. & Mrs. Bob Ford 


77ver St 


Dear Editor: 

I have had it up to here with all this ‘‘let’s- 
turn-punk-rock-into-a-quasi-political- 
movement-and-then-proceed-to-rip-it-to- 
shreds-because-every-good-Marxist-knows- 
that-middle-class-brats-can’t-stage-a- . 
revolution” garbage that has suddenly be- 
come a raison d’etre for lame-out columnists 
who have nothing better to do than blow their 
stupid karmas. I hate karma and all that other 
self discovery pseudo eastern religous (sic) 
garbage that pervades everything in this cos- 
mic turd of a town and because I hate it I like 
punk rock. Why? It is not Disco and that is 
reason enough. It is not stupid. It has humor. 
It is easy to dance to. These are reasons that 
all the quimbys at UCSC should like punk 
tock. Not because it symbolizes some kind of 
““Gee-I-can-be-Che-Guevarra-just-for-one- 
day” mystique for pseudo-intellectuals that 
deserve to die anyway. Until everybody real- 
izes this punk will never come to Santa Cruz. 
‘All these idiots see it as a fashion and until 
they CARE about it all that will exist are a 
bunch of useless posers who also deserve to 
die. We’ve been alienated for years and 
nothing will change that. What can you do? In 
Santa Cruz people trade in their plastic John 
Revolta personas for something equally as 
stupid—smug middle class earth mothers and 
earth papas. Read it and weep. We’re all 
going to die anyway. 

Name Withheld by Request 
BUREAUCRATIC BITE 


Dear Editor: 

The recent disclosure of a pet policy ban- 
ning dogs from the entire campus, to take 
effect beginning spring quarter, illustrates our 
administration’s view of student participa- 
tion, in affairs of the campus community. I 
can only spreak as a student, but I believe my 
feeling could apply to most faculty and staff 
among us also. And that is, if such far- 
reaching decisions are made and adopted 
without soliciting student (faculty and staff) 
involvement then. we are being reduced to 
second class status, at best. 

In the last issue of Advocate, an article by 
Pete Lopez (UCSC’s intern student lobbyist) 
entitled “Student Participation: Where Do 
We Stand?” adddressed student participa- 
tion in UC governance. He states the impor- 
tance of its discussion “in an atmosphere in 
which staff, administrators, faculty, and stu- 
dents perceived one another as having a 
legitimate interest in the governance of the 
University.” He concludes by saying, “‘If this 
atmosphere prevails, it will be instrumental in 
assuring that the outcome be beneficial for all 


‘constituents of the University community.” 


Presently, however, decisions for the cam- 
pus communities and the entire University 
are made nearly exclusively by administra- 
tors. In certain instances, conventional chan- 
nels as student governments, academic com- 


mittees, etc., are involved, but where theyrisk ° 


conflict with the administration, it can rely on 
its final authority to overturn them. Adminis- 
trators claim to possess sole knowledge of 
“the best interest of the University” implying 
the rest of the campus community is not 
worthy or capable of such a determination. 
Rather than confront conflict over the best 
interest of the University (or the campus 
community, as in the case of UCSC’s pet 
policy) administrators circumvent it. The 
absolute authority of this hierarchy reflects 
an attitude of divine superiority that defies 
any true notion of community. Its paternalism 
dictates to the entire campus community and 
in so doing actually insults the integrity of the 
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SAGA Workers Fight for Economic Rights 


The following article was written before the publication of the 
City on a Hill article on SAGA’s financial crisis. While this 
article does not respond directly to the issues raised within the 
CHP article, it does point the way to what we consider to be a 
real solution to the problem. We are going to have a meeting on 
March 1 at 8:00 in Merrill 2 to discuss and plan Strategy to 
deal with the food service situation at UCSC. All interested 
workers and students are urged to attend. For information, 
call Robin at 423-4396. 


by the University Food Service Employee’s Association 


Those who work for SAGA Corporation at UCSC and the 
students who eat in the cafeterias often and unnecessarally find 
themselves pitted one against the other. The realitry of the 
situation is that workers and students share quite a bit. Both the 
workers and the students are affected by agreements made by 
the University and the SAGA Corporation while neither 
workers nor students have official, recognized, and collective 
input into those agreements. A contract signed by both the 
University and SAGA sets up the organization whereby 
SAGA is the contractor responsible for organizing five dining 
halls and three kitchens at UCSC. This contract means that 
SAGA need answer only to the University, and the University 


need answer only to SAGA. The result is that the people who 
work in the cafeterias, both full— and part-time workers, and the 
students who eat in the cafeterias, have no influence or 
legitimate and recognized role in the running of the food service. 

' Inpractice this situation translates into some very real issues. 


“IN our,own homes, we do not waste food; for moral and/or 


economic reasons, many of us believe it is wrong. SAGA, 
though, does in fact waste food. Much meat is thrown away that 
would make excellent soup; milk, once in pitchers, is tossed 
away. Workers are told that they may not take leftover food 
home but must dump it in the trash. The rationale for this is that 
if workers were permitted to take excess food home, they would 
consistantly make more food than necessary—only to insure an 
excess to cart home. A dividing line exists between worker and 
management even when that line becomes blurred to us; SAGA 
clearly sees that it is “them” against “‘us.”’ If not, SAGA would 
not assert that workers would deliberately “‘conspire”’ to make 
excess food, only to save the leftovers for themselves. If we 


‘really were “one big team’’ providing a service to the students, 


then the management would not fear insubordination on the part 
of the workers. 

It is evident to SAGA that we are not one big team but that we 
are really on two different and necessarily opposing teams. 
SAGA’s motivation to cut costs is not to reduce students’ fees. 
Can you imagine the SAGA management saying at the end of a 
year, “We all did just great this year and spent less than we had 


thought we would. So, students, here is your $75 rebate.” Fat 
chance! Anything that SAGA saves, SAGA ears. SAGA, 
and not the students who pay, or the workers who labor, sees the 
profits. 

It probably doesn’t sound all that outrageous that SAGA and 
the University have a contract that excludes worker-and student 
input, that there’s no such thing as a rebate, and that SAGA 
keeps all the profits. That system should not warrant any kind of 


. moral condemnation or outrage; it is the way most businesses are 


organized around us. And that is exactly the point. Feeding a 
captive audience should not be a business. 

Students should be able to eat what they want, when they 
want it, prepared the way they like it. Workers should have 
sufficient hours to make a living wage; in fact, they should be 
paid a living wage! They should have health care benefits and 
job security and pensions. Workers have no mechanism with 
which to address the employer collectively should they wish to 
do so. 

The workers who work for SAGA work for a private 
corporation on state property. Their working conditions are 
very different, though, from those of other people who work at 
the University. The pay scale of SAGA workers is drastically 
different from the University pay scale. One clear-cut example 
can be found in the case of the part-time workers. The 
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New Political Group Forms Around Progressive Issues . 


by the Students’ Democratic Union 


The Students’ Democratic Union is a new campus political 
organization created by students active around various issues 
for the purpose of continuing work for progressive solutions to 
the problems and conditions that effect us and our community. 


In the past year the UC campus has seen a series of political 
actions, each with varying degrees of militancy, organized to 
confront several broad or specific issues. These actions have 
affected all students as well as the administration. Contrary to 
appearances, these events cause public attention and the 
administration is forced to respond. Generally these actions are 
the culmination of attempts by students or staff to make changes 
previously prevented by the conventional channels. Hence, 
regardless of the political content of the group, their actions are 
political and have political consequences which, in turn, affect 
everyone. The administration usually responds by combining 
rhetorical support for the “intent” of the group, while question- 
ing tactics, and manipulating its official response to effectively 
repress it. The result of this on the group is usually a split on 
political understanding of the new situation and confusion on 
alternatives, followed by disillusion and extinction. This was 
the experience of CAIR and the tenure/‘‘Reinstate Alan Sable’”’ 
committee last fall. 


Why Students Should Register to 


by G. William Domhoff 
College Eight 
Last week the Santa Cruz Sentinel ran a full page of articles 
on what it called the “ambitious” program of the Santa Cruz 
Chamber of Commerce. And it is an ambitious program indeed, 
all of it involving the development and expansion of the business 
community. 


From the point of view of UCSC students, the most interest- 
ing item was the No. | objective in the area of Business and 
Government. The Chamber plans to “carry out an active 
campaign to increase the number of Chamber members serving 
on local Boards and Commissions.”’ No words are minced. The 
business community wants an even greater voice in government. 

There is nothing wrong with the Chamber having this 
objective. It’s their right. But it also suggests that UCSC 
students should have a similar objective, for it is also their right 
to be heard and represented in city and county government. If 
the Chamber of Commerce can openly and forthrightly pro- 
claim its intention to increase its representation on Boards and 
Commissions, then why shouldn’t students feel comfortable 
doing the same thing. 

Well, they should feel comfortable doing the same thing, but 
the local business community and the Santa Cruz Sentinel 
don’t like them doing it. The city leaders argue that students are 
transients here, and that they have no right to vote on taxes they 


won't have to pay. These city leaders have done everything they 
can to convince students to vote in their own home towns. 


The Students’ Democratic Union emerged from a group that 
was the Committee to Re-enstate Alan Sable (CRAS), and 
parts of the Coalition Against Institutional Racism (CAIR). 
Ironically, the actions of CRAS last quarter drew more 
response from other students than from the administration! (See 
City ona Hill, Carnalismo, Leviathan, Fall/Winter 77-78). It 
is not our attempt to try and answer all these critics here. 


However, some ot the more accurate points raised have been 
well taken, resulting in lengthy, often painful discussion within 
the group, serving to accelerate its political development. Our 
main concern is not polemics, though this has its useful place, 
but the increasing setbacks suffered by progressive political 
efforts nationwide. We can no longer afford to diffuse our 
energy with our obvious political differences; these are super- 
ficial and not fundamental. It is irresponsible of us to continue 
disagreements while our goals require our unity to be fulfilled. 


Consider these: Recent policies by the Regents threaten the 
basic political rights of UC student groups. Policies have not 
changed on divestment of stocks in corporations involved in 
South Africa; UC research continues producing agribusiness, 
armaments and nuclear power. The situation for the precarious 
affirmative action and admissions programs are worsening; the 
Bakke decision is making 1975 look like 1958. Students have 
no more control in decision making on tenure, planning, 


Their argument, of course, ignores the fact that the UCSC 

student body is a permanent part of Santa Cruz. It overlooks the 
student fees subsidizing the bus system; the 1% sales tax on 
student consumer purchases that go to the city; and the monies 
that go to government agencies through bike licenses, dog 
licenses, and good old parking tickets, both on campus and off 
campus. 
' The city and county also receive more of certain federal 
monies because they count students as part of the total 
population of the city and county. Students, by their very 
existence, bring monies to the area through these federal 
subventions figured on a per capita basis. 

‘The Student Body,”’ then, is a real entity, even if the bodies 
in it are constantly new ones. This Student Body is a legitimate 


Students 


by Ben Slay 

In anticipation of the impending supervisorial campaign in 
the third district, university students have formed the Students 
For Patton (SFP) committee, in an effort to mobilize the UCSC 
community and to provide support for our incumbent supervisor 
Gary Patton, who faces a distric-wide vote in the upcoming 
June 6 primary. 

Patton and fellow progressive superviosrs Ed Borovatz and 
Phil Baldwin have been the targets of a recall drive led by the 


Coalition of United Taxpayers (CUT), a canservative group .. . . 


changes, hiring, or administration than they have in the past. 
There are larger political issues around which students are’ 
organized and need support. The recent proposed legislation to 
threaten Native lands of traditional indigenous Americans as 
well as the new criminal code revision which allows more 
repression of individual and civil rights; the backlash against 


ERA and the anti-gay platform of right-wing gubernatorial 


candidates in California (Davis, Briggs). In Santa Cruz, the 
recall drives, development, housing and the explorative condi-. 
tions existing in the south county demand our attention. 

Students are in a unique position to work around these 
various issues. We have resources and time available to us. Our 
success depends on our ability to coordinate our efforts and to 
support each other. 

The Students’ Democratic Union now publicly pledges its.. 
support for all progressive groups and individuals and proposes. 
an organization to the students, faculty, and staff of UCSC for 
working on the following issues: For the immediate future we ° 
are working issues of impending tenure decisions and the more 
general question of student participation in the tenure process, 
and we are working on the admissions issues raised by the UC 
regents. Our structure is collective with most of the work taking 
place in task groups, coordinated by weekly meetings held every 
Thursday night at 8 pm. in Music East (behind Crown/Merrill 
Dining Hall). Join Us! 


Vote: Part II 


part of the city and county as tax payers, license buyers, and fine 
payers. 

“The Student Body,” like the Chamber of Commerce, has 
some interests of its own—good bus service, better housing, 
good social welfare, sensible police and sheriff departments. 
Since these interests are not always exactly those of the 
Chamber of Commerce, it suggests that The Student Body 
should become a formal organization which has the same goal 
as the Chamber of Cqmmerce when it comes to’ government, 
that is, increasing the number of students who serve on local 
Boards and Commissions. 

To do that, students must register and vote in local elections. 
It would be interesting for The Student Body and The Business 
Body to meet each other in the machinery of local government. 


for Patton 


bankrolled by interest groups that have traditionally been 
powerful in Santa Cruz politics. Although CUT was not able to 
garner enough signatures to force a recall in Patton’s district 
(the UCSC—Seaside area) Baldwin will face a recall vote in 
June and Borovatz may have to also. 

In response, SFP is trying to galvanize student support for 
Patton and the progressive ideals that the current board of 
supervisors stands for. Patton points out that “the major issue of 
the campaign is the future of Santa Cruz County.” If the present 
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| CAMPUS 
CALEND 


FOR THE WEEK OF THURSDAY FEBRUARY 23 THROUGH THUI 


Thursday 


ICE SKATING — Sunnyvale Ice Palace. An instructor is provided for 
beginners thru advanced. $2.75 includes transportation, admission and 
skate rental. Leave East Field House parking lot 6:45 pm, return approx. 
11 pm. Advance sign up required at PE Office. 

SPEECH — United States Ambassador Allard Lowenstein will speak 
tonight at 7:30 pm in Classroom II on recent developments in human 
rights in South Africa and Europe. Lowenstein, who is US Ambassador to 
the United Nations for Special Political Affairs, organized the ‘‘Dump 
Johnson” movement in 1967 which spawned the candidacy of Senator 
Eugene McCarthy and eventually led to Johnson’s decision not to seek 
reelection in 1968, Firther info. contact Bob Walsh, 429-4136. 
CAREER INFORMATION — An opportunity to discuss veterinary 
school admission requirements, veterinary school applications proced- 
ures, share experiences. Noon, at the Career Planning Center, 350 
McHenry Library. ; 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — 1916 film classic, “Intolerance.” 
$1.50, 7:30 pm. Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

MOVIES — Labor Movies. Joe Hill (IWW) and UFW film. 7pm, 
Social Science Building. 

KUSP — 88.9 FM. “It Takes All Kinds,” guitar music of Africa. 6 pm. 
ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION LUNCHEON — With Carol 
Freeman and Don Rothman: “Techniques of. Teaching Writing (When 
You’re Really Teaching Something Else.” 12 noon, College V Served 
Dining Room. Teaching and counseling staff only. Advance reservations 
toLee Jones 4380/2814. FREE. 

COLLEGE V COLLEGE NIGHT — Grin ‘n Barrett, mime and 
merriment with two College V Alumni who have gone on to fame and not 
fortune on the Gong Show. 6:15 pm, College V Dining Hall; FREE. 
WORKSHOP — Valery Sharpe, Inner Peace Movement: ‘Methods for 
Centering Oneself.”’ 7:30 pm, Rm. 327 Kresge. FREE. Also on Friday, 
7:30 pm, Kresge Rust Room. 

MEETING — General planning for the Students Democratic Union. 8 
pm, Crown/Merrill Rec. Rm. 

LECTURE — Marion Diamond, Professor on Anatomy and Physiology, 
UC Berkeley: “‘Hormonal Contraceptives and Human Welfare.” 8 pm., 
Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 


LECTURE — “Peace and Justice in the Middle East,” by Israeli leftist 
Yoav Peled. 7:30 pm, Merrill Baobab Room, FREE. 


Friday 


CONCERT/ENTERTAINMENT EXTRAVAGANZA — Presented 
by Jeff Gluckson, classical pianist. Works by Bach, Beethoven, and 
Debussy; as well as original compositions, songs, theater pieces, juggling, 
etc. Guest stars and surprises! 1 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, 
FREE. 

BLUES PIANO WORKSHOP — With Mark Naftalin, for students 
interested in an intensive two-hour (2 to 4 pm) workshop and instruction in 
blues piano method. To sign up, please call the College V Student 
Activities Office, X2857. Fee $5. 

TOURNAMENT — Mixed Doubles Table Tennis. Bring a partner down 
to the Field House for an evening of mixed play. 6 pm, East Activity 
Building. 

SHABBAT POTLUCK DINNER — A short introduction to the film 
“Lies My Father Told Me,” will be given by Rabbi Litvak. 6:30 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Rm. The film will be shown tonight in Classroom II. 
For info, call Kathy; 426-1007. 

SMOVIE — “Lies My Father Told Me,” a touching story of a traditional 
Jewish grandfather and his grandson in immigrant neighborhood of 
Canada. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 

MOVIE — “Ali: Fear Eats the Soul,” by Rainer Werner Fassbinder. 7 
an 9:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 

BAKKE DEBATE — Is the University of California Versus Bakke case 
a question of discrimination? Get the facts then decide. The speakers will 
include representatives from the NAACP, Anti-Bakke Decision Coali- 
tion, and the campus community. 7:30 pm Oakes 105, FREE. 
/MEETING/LECTURE — Introduction to ECKANKAR, the path of 
total awareness. 7:30 pm Cowell Conference Room, FREE. 

FOLK CONCERT/SQUARE DANCE — Jody Stecher and Hank 
Bradley, old-timey and traditional folk music. Jody and Hank will be 
playing fiddle, guitar, banjo, mandolin and other odds and ends. Followed 
by square dance with the Bonny Doon String Band. 7:30 pm, Merrill 
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Dining Hall. Donations at the door. : 
CONCERT — “Solar Plexis,” with Randy Masters and Russ Tincher. 
8:00 pm, Cowell Dining Hall; FREE. 

CONCERT — Mark Naftalin, famed blues pianist (formerly with the 
Butterfield Blues Band) will perform a program of original compositions 
and blues standards. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall, FREE. 
Limited seating. 

PERFORMANCE — “Grin and Barrett”: juggling, music, mime. 8 pm, 
Kresge Town Hall, FREE. 

KUSP — “Roots, Rock, Raggae.”” Smokin’ Jamaican Raggae featuring 
rare 45’s, albums and heavy dub action. 9:30 pm. 88.9 FM. 
KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Paul Contos Quintet, 9 pm, $2.50. 
Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 

SUMMER EMPLOYMENT — River Way Ranch. Ms. Claire Jenkins, 
with Western Camp, Inc., will be on campus recruiting students for 
summer employment at River Way Ranch. For further information, see 
Sharon in the Student Employment Office, or call x4024. She will be 
available from | to 5 pm. 

“INFUSIONS” — An evening of mime, mask and dance theater. Senior 
Thesis by Gus Gillette. Drama Studio at Performing Arts. FREE. 


Saturday 


MEDIEVAL TOURNAMENT AND REVEL — Medieval tourney 
potluck feast and revel. Society for Creative Anachronism. Fencing, 
archery, games and contests. Medieval type tournament. 10 am on field 
south of library and east of Performing Arts. FREE. Medieval attire 
requested; constumes available for loan. Call Barbara, 429-4186 for 
details. : 


FIVE MILE RUN — Open to all persons of any age. Course maps’ 


available prior to run. 10:15 am, East Field House. Refreshments 
following. . , 

DEDICATION — New solar greenhouse at UCSC garden, below 
Merrill. 11 am, FREE. Followed by refreshments in the Chalet. Parking 
at Stevenson and Cowell, across from the drive from the garden. 
PARTY/POTLUCK — Gay and Lesbian Alliance. To be held off 
campus for all interested gay men and lesbians, campus and community. 
Come, have fun and trade your “coming out” stories. 6:30 pm. Call 
GALA library 429-2468, or Switchboard 426-LIFE for location and 
details. 

MOVIE — “Day of the Locust,” starring Donald Sutherland, Karen 
Black and Burgess Meredith. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom Unit II, $1. 
MEN’S BASKETBALL GAME — UCSC vs. UC San Francisco. 7 pm, 
West gym, across Oakes. FREE. 


DANCE — Rock and Roll. 9 pm, Merrill Dining Hall, Donations 


accepted. 

KUSP — “Continental Drift,” by Jody Stecher and Hank Bradley 
perform LIVE traditional old-timey tunes. 11 am. 88.9 FM. 
“INFUSIONS” — An evening of mime, mask, and dance theater. Senior 
Thesis by Gus Gillette. 8:30 pm, Drama Studio at Performing Arts. 
FREE. 

KUUMBWA JAZZ EVENT — Art Lande-Mark Isham Duo. 9 pm, 
$3.00, Kuumbwa Jazz Center. 


Sunday 


MEETING/DISCUSSION — Peer group discussion on “coming out.” 
This event is especially designed as a supportive atmoshpere for those 
people struggling with their gay identities. 7 pm, Charles E. Merrill 
Lounge. For more details, call 429-2468. Sponsored by Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance. 

KUSP — “Sunday Night Special,” Tuna-porpoise controversy explored 
by Kenneth Norris, UCSC professor, and Stephanie Kaza. 9 pm, 88.9 


~ Monday 


LECTURE — “The Healing Power of Herbs.” Brysis Buchanan, well- 
known Santa Cruz herbalist, will discuss herbs as preventive medicine and 
nourishment and women and herbs as natural healers. 2:30 pm, Rm. 212 
Social Sciences. FREE. Brysis also offers herb walks in Felton. 
WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Robert Bakker, John Hopkins: “‘pred- 
ation and Competition in Large Fossil Mammals.” 4 pm, Thimann 
Lecture Hall I, FREE. 


SCIENCE TABLE — Help plan Spring science table. Bring dinner trays 
to Merrill Snack bar, 5:45 pm. Discussion over special dessert. All 
welcome. 

MOVIE — “California Split,” directed by Robert Altman, starring 
George Segal and Elliot Gould. 7 and 9:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 
CONCERT — Leo Brouwer, Cuban classical guitarist, composer, 
conductor. 8 pm, Performing Arts Concert Hall. Advance tickets $2. 
students and senior citizens, $3. general; At door $3. students and senior 
citizens, $4. general. 

BIBLE STUDY/DISCUSSION — On Discipleship. 8 pm, Health 
Center Conference Room 

KUSP — “Blue Monday.”’ Champagne Charlie kicks off the American 
work week with early morning blues. 7 am. 88.9 FM. 


Tuesday 


WHOLE EARTH SEMINAR — Duane Packer, Woodard-Clyde 
Consultants: ‘‘Survey of Age Dating Techniques for the Quaternary.” 4 
pm, Room 165 Applied Sciences, FREE. 

BIOLOGY SEMINAR — Ira Hershowitz, University of Oregon: 
‘Flying Cassettes and Leaping Alleles — A Genetic Switch in Yeast.” 4 
pm, College V Fireside Lounge, FREE. 

LECTURE — Issues in Contemporary Society Series presents Judith 
Adler speaking on “‘Contemporary Family Change in Perspective.” 4 pm, 


. College V. Fireside Lounge, FREE. 


MOVIE — “In the Best Interest of the Children.” A film about lesbian 
mothers and child custody. 7 pm, Classroom I, $1.50. 

MOVIES — ‘Laura,’ directed by Otto Preminger, starring Gene Tierney 
and Dana Andrews; ‘“‘Woman in the Window,’ directed Fritz Lang, 


“starring Joan Bennett and Dan Duryea. 7:30 pm, Classroom II, $1. 


MEETING/BIBLE STUDY — Koinonia. Campus Ambassadors 
Christian Fellowship. 7:30 pm, Charles E. Merrill Lounge. 

POETRY READING — Thom Gunn. 8 pm, College V. Fireside 
Lounge. 50¢. 

KUSP — “Don’t Be Bashful.”’ Highlights from the capitola candidates 
forum. 3:15 pm, 88.9 FM. 


“SCULPTURE AT NIGHT FROM THE MODEL” — High energy 
sessions starting tonight, from 6:30 to 10 pm. UCSC Performing Arts E- 
100. $1. to $2. model fee. Stands provided. Bring your own materials 
(wax, clay, armitures, etc.). For more info., call 425-8716. 


Wednesday 


FRISBEE WORKSHOP — This workshop will feature Alicia Maris 
giving instructions in tossing, catching, and freestyle techniques. Also an 
explanation of ultimate frisbee, UCSC’s newest intramural sport. 3 pm, 
East Field House, FREE. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY SEMINAR — J.H. Richards, Professor of 
Chemistry, Cal Tech: ‘*Antigen-Antibody Interactions.” 4 pm, Room 
397 Thimann Labs, FREE. 

MOVIE — “Savages.” 7 and 9:30 pm, Kresge Town Hall. Kresge 
students, 50¢, others, 75¢. 

MOVIES — “‘Dispossessed,”’ Pit River Indian struggle against PG and 
E; “Spikes to Spindles,”’ new film on the Chinese-American history from 
railroads to garment shops. 7:30 pm, Room 105 Oakes. Ist of 3 Malcom 
X films. 

LECTURE/FILM — Workshop on proposals for new national parks and 
refuges in Alaska. Film about Lake Clark National Park will be shown. 
Abby Arnold, UCSC students interning in Washington, D.C. will speak 
about the current situation in congress. Come help save Alaska. 7:30 pm, 
Room 145 Social Sciences, FREE. 

UNIVERSITY CHRISTIAN WORSHIP SERVICES — Meditation 
by an Episcopal monk from Holy Trinity Retreat Center. Students, 
faculty, and staff from all denominations are invited to attend. Campus 
ministry staff and select faculty members will be preachers. Christian 
students organizations will help plan services. 7:30 pm, Health Center 
Library. 

KUSP — “Monterey Bay All-Star Review.” D.H. Lawrence’s “R. 
Horse Winner,” read by Brian Gilbert. 3 pm. 


Thursday 


BEER, BREAD AND BAGEL MAKING — Make bread in one hour, 
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or bagels in two. Why pay when you can make your own so cheap? This 
workshop is for those who love to eat hot, homemade breads. 7 pm, 
Crown-Merrill Rec. Room, FREE. Call X2806 to sign up. 

MOVIE — “Pull My Daisy,” and “Me and My Brother.” Films being 
shown in conjuction with Robert Frank exhibit of photography and films 
(1945-1977) in the Sesnon Art Gallery, College V. 7:30 pm, Room 105 
Oakes, FREE. 

LECTURE — Melanie Wirken, director of immigration program for 
Zero Population Growth: ‘Illegal Immigration:” A Population Perspect- 
ive.” 8 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stevenson students, 50¢, others $1. 
MOVIE — “Sometimes a Great Notion,” with Paul Newman. 8 and 
10:15 pm, Stevenson Dining Hall. Stevenson students 50¢, others, $1. 
DANCE THEATER CONCERT — Contemporary dance. Choreo- 
graphers: Marcia Esposito, Ruth Solomon, Byron Wheeler. 8 pm, 
Performing Arts Theater. Reserved seating: $2., $1.50, $1. students and 
senior citizens; $3., $2.50, $2. general. Through Sun., March 5. 
DRAMA — “The Mandrake,” a play (comedy) by Nicolo Machiavelli. 8 
pm, Barn Theater. Students and senior citizens $1.50, general $2. 
Through March 4, also March 9-11. 

KUSP — “Wireless News.” Local and pertinent news with Dave Hack. 
5:45 pm. 88.9 FM. 

STUDENT-TAUGHT SEMINAR — The Student Representatives to 
the Committee on Education (COE) request your presence at a student 
taught seminar. Topic of discussion is Education Requirements and COI 
plicy. Students Representatives: Jerry Fensterman, Iris Rosenberg, 
Maria Bautista, Debbie Lott, ‘and Karen De Nardo. | to 3:15 pm, Room 
145 Social Sciences. 


PROGRAM 


GUIDES 
AVAILABLE 


WORKSHOP — One day workshop in Neurolinguistic Programming 
with Robert Dilts and Terrence McClendon. The workshop will take place 
Saturday, Feb. 25 from 9 am to 5 pm at 1965A Wharf Road in Capitola, 
Calif. The fee is $20. for a full day. Refreshments and an outline of the 
material covered will be provided. Call to reserve a space at 476-6372 or 
462-0452. . 

SPIRITUAL SCIENCE SEMINAR — The Chapel of Spriritual Gifts, 
UCM no. 383 is having a Spriritual Science Seminar on March 11 and 12, 
from 10 am till 5 pm at the Highlands County Park, Highway 9, South Ben 
Lomond. Many well known psychics from the Psychic Yellow Pages will 
be in attendance. You can help raise funds for the building and aid to the 
handicapped. Call Area Code 408 336-8215. 

OPERA PROGRAM — The Board of Studies in Music will present a 
program of operatic excerpts, Opera in the Afternoon, on Mon., Feb. 27 at 
4 pm in the Performing Arts Concert Hall. Members of the University 
Opera Theatre Workshop, under the direction of Miriam Ellis, will offer 
works representing all musical styles — from Baroque to Modern — by 
such composers as Monteverdi, Mozart, Purcell, Verdi, Bizet, and 
Hindemith. The program will be introduced by Wesley Swanson and 
Stevan Key will be the accompanist. Admission is free and everyone is 
invited to attend. 

ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES INTERNSHIP PROGRAM — All 
Junior and Senior Environmental Studies majors who are interested in an 
internship for Spring Quarter should file an application with the Internship 
Office by Fri., March 3, at 5 pm. This is not an application for a specific 
internship but more an intent form. See Chansonette for details. 
SUICIDE PREVENTION SERVICE — Suicide prevention of Santa 
Cruz County offers a 24-hour crisis line for persons under stress. This 
volunteer service offers an opportunity for informal discussion of any 
problems causing anxiety. 426-2342 Santa Cruz. 688-6581 Watsonville. 
CHICANO BROWSING COLLECTION — The University Library 
and the Chicano Library Committee have created a non-circulating 
collection of paperback books to illustrate the wide range of materials 
available on Chicanos past and present. You are invited to attend the 
opening of the collection, review the books in it, and listen to remarks by 
Assistant Professor Pedro Castillo, Vice Chancellor Eugene Cota- 
Robles, and University Librarian David Heron. 

FINANCIAL AID ANNOUNCEMENT — All financial aid checks A- 
Z for Spring Quarter will be disbursed from the main floor lobby of the 
Applied Science Building on March 30 and 31, from 9 am to 4 pm. 
Thereafter, checks can be picked up at the Student Loan Collections 
Office new location in room 302 Applied Science Building. 

THE CHANCELLOR IS IN — Open Office Hours: Tues., 2 to 4 pm, 
Room 292 Central Services. 

SPRING QUARTER REGISTRATION — Continuing students: 
register for spring quarter by March 10. Packets and schedules will be 
available around Feb. 27. Undergraduates: pick up your packet at your 
college office. Graduate students: pick up your packet at the Graduate 
Division office. Return your packet, with fees, to the Cashier's Office. A 
$10. late fee will be assessed if your packet is filed or postmarked after 
March 10. 

COMMITTEE VACANCIES — If you are interested in serving on any 
of the following committees, please come to the Vice Chancellor of 
Student Affairs Office, 260 Central Services, and fill out an application. 
Application deadline is Beg. 24. Openings: Animal Care Committee, 
Committee on Arts and Lectures for a Merrill and a Stevenson student, 
Bookstore Policy Committee, Community Services Projects, Media 
Council, Recreation and Athletics, Admissions and Financial Aid, 
Affirmative Action Committee, Committee on the Library and Instruc- 
tional Services. 

EXHIBITION AND SALE OF ORIGINAL ART — Thursday, 
Friday, March 23 and 24, 10 am to 4 pm, UCSC Baytree Bookstore. An 
outstanding selection of antique oriental woodblock prints plus original 
etchings, woodcuts, lithographs by contemporary oriental printmakers. 
LECTURE GIVEN BY “THE PLAN” — Sunday, March 19 at the 
UCSC Farm, concerning the establishment of a Santa Cruz County 


ouncements 


nursery for propagating fruit and nut trees for transplanting in public areas 
such as parks, schoolyards, riverbanks, along bike paths. Rain will 
postpone talk to the following dry Sunday, same time, place. 
DEEP SEA FISHING TRIP — Fri., March 10. Leave Santa Cruz 
Wharf at 6 am. Fish with the Stagnaro fleet. Cost $8. Great savings since 
regular trip is $17.-License, pole, extra if you don’t have them. Come on 
down and catch at seafood dinner! Sign up in advance at PE office as space 
is limited. 
NEW GAMES WORKSHOP — Sat., March 11. A community-wide 
workshop for people interested in learning the new games philosophy. We 
will play many of the classic new games as well as a variety of brand 
newones. 10 am to 4 pm, East Fields, UCSC. Call 429-2806 or 429- 
4220 for sign up. 
CAREER RECRUITMENT VISITORS — Feb. 24: Association of 
Community Organizations for Reform Now (ACORN). Interviews for 
people wishing to work in communities for “‘political and economic 
justice.”” Feb. 28: Logicon, Inc. Interviews for Information Sciences 
students. Mar. 1: Los Angeles Unified School District. Interviews for 
credentialed teachers. Bilingual (Spanish) K-12. Elem. credential (any 
subject) K-9. March 1: McDonnell Automation Company. Interviews for 
Information Sciences student. March 2: Univ. of San Diego, Lawyer’s 
Assistant Program. 9 am. group session followed by individual interviews. 
Interviews open to students of all majors. March 2: First National Bank of 
San Jose Interviews for management trainees and operations supervis- 
ors. If you are interested in interviewing with any of the above visitors, 
please call Diane Walker at the Career Planning Center. x4085. 


CAREER INFORMATION SESSIONS — Biology: Mon., Feb. 27, 
at 4 pm in the Career Planning Center. Chemistry, Thurs., March 2, 
at noon in the Career Planning Center. For further information about these 
sessions, please call Career Planning, X2183. 

DANCE THERAPY — Joanna Harris, from Lone Mountain College in 
San Francisco, will be on campus Friday, Mar. 3 to speak about dance 
therapy. This workshop is scheduled for noon. If you are interested in 
attending, please call Dianne Walker at the Career Planning Center, 
X4085 to sign up. 

JOB SEARCH WORKSHOP — On Thurs., March 2, Rosejoanne 
Cirincione (career advisor) will discuss job search techniques with 
interested students. This workshop will take place at 9 am at the Career 
Planning Center, 350 McHenry Library. 


UCSC SKI CLUB — The Ski Club would like to know what you are 
doing this Spring vacation. You could be skiing in Sun Valley Idahoduring 
the infamous All-Cal Spring Carnival, March 25 through April 2. This trip 
will provide excellent skiing, many different activities and a drinking age of 
19. For more information and reservations please call ext. 2159 or visit 
the Campus Box Office atop the Whole Earth Restaurant. Box Office 
Hours: 10 to 4 pm, Mondays through Phursdays; 10 to 3 pm, Fridays. 
KRESGE COOP GENERAL MEETING — Sunday, Feb. 26. Includ- 
ing a potluck and entertainment at 5 pm at the Kresge Commuter Lounge. 
All members and prospective members welcome. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT — Applications for Spring 
Quarter funding are now available at the Campus Activities Office, abov 
the Whole Earth Restaurant. Deadline: 4 pm, March 15. 

MASTER CLASS IN JAZZ DANCE — Friday, March 3. The class 
will be taught by Alan Scofield, who studies jazz dance with Dolores 
Cayou at SF State, taught modem and jazz dance extensively in SF and 
Washington, D.C., and is presently teaching, choreographing, and 
performing with the SF Dance Theater and SF Moving Co. Class will be 
at an intermediate level. 12:30 to 2:30 pm in the Dance Studio at Field 
House East. Fee: $4. If interested please call Sarah Hauser, 429-4337. 
BENEFIT FILM — Sun., Feb. 26. ‘The Tooth of Crime,” the New York 
based performance group’s filmed performance of Sam Shepard's play 
about Americans’ insatiable appetite for victory. Presented as a benefit for 
Parsisal’s Players. 6 and 8 pm at the Kuumbwa Jazz Center. Fee: $2. 
LIVE POETRY ON KUSP — With Steven Kessler reading translations 
of Vincente Alexandria. Tuesday, March 7, at 3:00 pm; 88.9 FM. 
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Student Describes Visit to China 


by Alan Piazza 

On the final night of our stay in the PRC, the members of the 
‘delegation gathered together with our three Chinese guides for 
some sort of a combination party, summing-up of experience, 
and general group depression. The summing-up of experience, a 
favorite pastime in New China, turned out to be a difficult task 
that evening. Although the group sentiment was a unanimous 
‘emotional positive, it was also rather vague. The trip was 
declared “incredible,” “‘fantastic,” “truly remarkable,” and 
repeatedly “amazing.” 

While such vague descriptions of the PRC were adequate for 
that final evening, a more rigorous analysis is useful. My 
approach to traveling in China was to search after personal 
impressions and to admit to all I saw, regardless of my political 
need for a final positive impression of the country. My thoughts 
and impressions expressed in this article are a reflection of this 
approach. I became, for instance, relatively critical of some of 
the things I was seeing during the first stages of the ‘trip. 

Much of this criticism of China stemmed from the often heard 
official line condemning the “gang of four.” The Chinese 
believe that the G4 episode was caused by the G4’s individual 
revisionist politics—not by a shortcoming in the set-up of 
China’s power structure. In fact, the history of the G4’s attempt 
to usurp state power is the clearest manifestation of what I 
perceive to be China’s most difficult problem—a tendency 
towards a centralization of power and the domination of thought 
using the mass media. 

Without exception, every institution we visited in China 
made more than a passing reference to the loss of production at 
their institution caused by the interference of the G4. Univer- 
sity officials explained that, because the G4 had labeled diligent 
academics as revisionists, students had become afraid to learn 
and teachers were no longer able to teach. Even during a brief 
introduction to the Peking subway system, the G4 was ha- 
rangued for slowing down production. : 

The Chinese explained that the G4 were only out for their 
own good; the actions of the G4 were always understood to be in 
their self-interest. While I contend that the G4 were, in fact, 
highly principled political people with service to the masses as 
their ultimate goal, the ultimate motivation for their actions is 
not at issue. Whatever their ultimate goal might have been, 


- judging from their actions, the G4’s immediate goal. was to 


usurp state power. 


CIA cont. from p.5: 


of the traditional “classified” and “secret”. His rationale is that 
“such terms as classified research have become so emotionally 
charged that they provoke an irrational response before sub- 
stantive content is even considered.” 


As well as recommending that the Agency endow a chair at 
Yale University, Bolton suggests that the agency “invite 
qualified and sympathetic scholars to take their sabaticals (sic) 
at the Agency.” Similarly, the Agency should allow a few 
carefully selected doctoral candidates to spend a year at the 
Agency working on their dissertations, allowing them to use 
unclassified material. The only catch was that, “the candidate 
would of course have to recognize the Agency’s right to review 
the, finished document for accidental leaks.” 


’ Realizing that universities often have limited resources, the 


author makes the following comments. “Publicize any effort of 


the Agency to make scarce materials available to scholars. 

. (Could the story of the Hoover Institution— Agency arragement 
be told by a distinguished scholar of Chinese affairs in a 
publication of general interest to academics?).”’ CIA director 
Stansfield Turner recently delivered an address at Stanford 
University, home of the Hoover Institution. 


The memorandum is concluded by offering a few pointers on 
the rather touchy subject of CIA recruitment of university 
students. “Do all recruiting off campus and try to time these 
visits so that the probability of reaction is decreased e.g. during 
the summer, between semesters, after the last issue of the student | 
newspaper is printed for the semester, etc.’’ The Senate Select 
Committee has the following to say about CIA recruiting. ‘The 
CIA’s Office of Personnel also maintains relationships with 
university administrators, sometimes in the placement office. 
These relationships, which are usually contracted, enable the 
CIA to approach suitable U.S. students for CIA employment.” 
(Book I, pg. 189) 


(The second part of this series will be a presentation of what a 
Harvard committee, including Archibald Cox and Henry 


Rosovsky, thinks the proper relationship of CIA to the uni- 
versity should be.) 
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The Chinese were very determined in their criticism of the 


G4. When asked how the G4’s general disruption of production - 


could have been self-serving, the Chinese responded that the 
G4 intended to usurp power by creating chaos in China. 
Details of the G4’s scheme to take over power in China were 
revealed to us during a discussion at Zhongshan University in 
Canton. Officials of the university told us that the G4 had been 


‘undermining production and establishing control over lackeys 


for quite some time. With the death of Premier Chou En-lai and 
the worsening health of Chairman Mao, the G4 went into full 
swing. All senior cadres were labeled as democrats, and 


democrats, in turn, were labeled as revisionists. The G4 


ordered their running dogs in the publishing companies to print 
slanders of Teng Hsiao-ping written by ‘‘hack”’ writers. One of 
the cadres told us that the G4 sought to control the society 
through the mass media. 

That analysis seemed plausible enough. Several of us won- 
dered if perhaps this final understanding of the G4 was chosen 
because it was indeed plausible. A more complicated analysis— 
one perceiving the G4 as ideological purists who had gone too 
far—may have been ruled out as too controversial by the editors 
of the Red Flag and the People’s Daily during the tribulations 
of changing leadership. 

The G4 episode proves that it is possible for a faction of the 
party to take over power and direct the society. That the G4 
were controlling people and the press in China is undeniable. 
One of our guides, for instance, explained that she had onte 
‘been afraid to fight the G4 because she would have been sent to 
a May 7 Cadre School—a place where cadres do physical 
labor to complement their otherwise ‘‘white-collar’’ positions. 
It was only a little more than a year ago, in fact, that the G4- 
dominated press in China wrongly criticized and drove from 
office the veteran Teng Hsiao-ping. 

This is a structural problem, not simply a problem of rampant 
revisionist politics. The mass media, for instance, is dominated 
by the state. China has only about 70 newspapers and only a few 
‘of these, which are most directly controlled by the state (and 
only recently by the G4), are published nationally. The 
programming and content of Peking’s two TV stations are also 
highly regulated. 

The Chinese do not, in the main, perceive the problem to be 
structural. Instead, they perceive the problem to have been the 
manifestation of a sect of powerful people’s revisionist politics. 


Establish at Yale the Walter Bedell Saith 
or William J. Donovan Lectures or Chair on 
Intelligence as an Instruzent of National 
Policy. (Try in as many ways as possible 
to establish the stu¢y of intelligence as 

a legitimate and important field of inquiry 
for the academic scholar.) 


— 


Invite qualified and synpathetic scholars 
to take their sabaticals at the Agency. 
They would work not as consultants, for 
that is a very different function, but on 
subjects and in a manner traditionally 
followed by a professor on his sabatical. 


Permit a few carefully noainated and 
selected doctoral candidates to spend a 
year at the Agency working on their dis- 
sertations. The unclassified materials in 
the library are a rich source of materials 
for genuine acadenaic research, The candi- 
date would of course have to recognize the 
Agency's right to review the finished 

. document for accidental leaks. 


cen 


Publicize any effort of the Asency to make 
scarce materials available to scholars. 
(Could the story of the Eogver Institution-- 
Agency arrangement be told by a distinguished 
scholar of Chinese affairs in a publication 
of general interest to acadenics?) 


a 


Would it be possible to substitute some new 
designations for words such as "classified," 
"secret," "confidential," etc? Perhaps 
labels such as “limited access research," 
“not to be discussed with others without 
prior permission of the Agency,” etc. could 
be used. My point is that such terms as 
classified research have become so emotionally 
charged that they provoke an irrational 
response before substantive content is evan 
considered. 


The problem can therefore be solved through the reeducation of 
those who have exhibited bad politics. 


We asked the university officials what changes in the hi 
structure of the People’s Daily and the Peking Review were SC 
being made to prevent such problems from reoccurring. We, ne 
were told that the “diehard lackeys would have to be dismissed” th 
and that the party would attempt to save the remaining patients al 
from: their illness. In effect, the solution has been a thorough ol 
political purification of those in power. 3 

This type of political purification is by no means an adequate ol 
response to the failure of China’s power structure. Transferring m 
this to an American context, this approach is similar to curing et 
the evils of monopoly capitalism by punishing Richard Nixon. fc 
While that wouldn’t be a bad place to start, it certainly is no si 
solution to the structural deficiencies in the US which allowed 
Nixon to get as far-as he did. Similarly, reeducating some cadres in 
in the publishing companies is not an adequate response to the di 


need for structural reform in China. 

What is needed is the existence of a number of national of 
newspapers which are free enough from the state that they could m 
have criticized the G4 without fear of punishment. On a more in 
general level, more adequate means for the expression of 
dissent and criticism must be established and protected. é ti 

Being a great fan of the PRC, I found myself troubled by this m 
new tarnish collecting on the image of my favorite country. It 
wasn’t until we saw a Chinese opera that I came to understand 
that the Chinese people will inevitably be confronting and 
surmounting ever-new contradictions. The opera was an epi- 
sode from the “Water Margin’’—the story ofa peasant rebel- 
lion in old China. Seeing the performers acting out the sufferings 
of the masses and the decadence of the feudal warlords, I 
realized what great strides China has made in the past few 
decades. The significance of the statement—‘‘although China 
has overcome many great difficulties, many new contradictions 
must inevitably be overcome in the years ahead” —became very 
real for me at that moment. 

Indeed, when seen in this context, China is struggling to 

‘overcome this new contradiction. The People’s Daily has been : 
criticizing itself for the last few months for its participation in 
criticizing the Teng Hsiao-ping movement. Young univerisity 
students who we met adamantly contended that critical, and i 
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As a general rule contracts and grants should 
be made only in response to proposals which 
“originate” with the principal investigator | 
on the campus. The real initiative might be j 

with the Agency but the apparent or record 
launching of the research should, wherever 
possible, emanate from the caupus. 


| 
—————— 


9. Do all reeruiting off canpus and try to time 
these visits so that the rrobebility of reaction 
is decreased e.g. during tke sunner, between 
semesters, after the lnst issue of the student 
paper is printed for the secester, etc. 


———— 


Proviae a nandsomely funded post doctoral 
One-year opportunity for selected scholars. 
(The John lMcCone Fellowships? ) 


” 


The Tunctitons of a University: There is almost universal 
agreenent that universities do (and properly should) engage in 
the following basic functions 


1. The preservation and transmission of 
knowledge to their constituency (i.e. the 
s0-called teaching function); and 


The testing of that which is currently 
accepted as "truth" and the discovery of 
new truth (i.e. the research function); 
and cae peas 


The performance for society's benefit of 
those functions which can best (or exclu- 
sively) be performed by a university (i.e. 
the public service function), 


Authorities will differ as to whether a sub-function 8.6. 
the training of a leadership elite to te innovative and respon- 
sive should be included under "1" or "3" above, but there is 
little disagreement that what higher education is all about. is 
encompassed within these general goals. 


Excerpts from Bolton’s letter to the CIA which suggested ways in which the Agency could improve its image. 
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The Excitement 


City On A Hi 


of Printmaking 


by Monty Kelly _ 

In the past 25 years the Printmaking field 
has grown at a geometric rate comparable to 
society’s technological advancement. This 
notion of geometric growth is comparable to 
the ideas expressed in Future Shock, a book 
about the increasing technological knowledge 
of tools. 

In the time between our grandparents and 
our parents, technology has acquired twice as 
many tools. Cars, appliances, TVs, radios, 
etc. From our parents to our age, the rate is 
four times that of what our parents had. This 
‘increase jumps to our children having eight 
times the amount of technological tools. The 
increase from our children to our grandchil- 
dren will be 16 times. 

In Printmaking there has been a similar sort 
of advancement. A collage of innovative 
methods, processes, and new materials has 
improved Gutenberg’s ideas greatly. 

From lithography to woodcuts, from aqua- 
tint to mezzotint, from etching to serigraphy, 
more and more artists are becoming interested 


in printing. This is especially true at UCSC 
where the studios are enjoying their new 
location in Applied Sciences. The studios 
were moved from Performing Arts during the 
summer, and last fall the first students got to 
experience the new facilities. 

While there is still not an abundance of 
room, it is certainly a more spacious arrange- 
ment than existed in the Performing Arts 
complex and this shows in the bustle of 
activity in the Print studios. Some very good 
work is emerging from those two rooms and 
the future promises more. 

The Printmaking facilities are probably the 
most updated portion of the Art Program here 
at UCSC. They are certainly more visible 
than they have ever been in the past since 
their windows face most of the foot traffic that 
comes and goes through the Applied Sciences 
building. The cover this week is only one of 
many fine example of the Printmaking process 
and the next time you pass the studios you are 
encouraged to peek in at the various exam- 
ples. 


The Saga of Fine Arts 


Jerry Garcia has come and gone from the 
Santa Cruz Civic this past weekend and the 
packed house rocked out to his sounds as well 
as the sounds of Robert Hunter and Comfort. 
Jerry left these. pearls of wisdom for the 
crowd, “To get high is to forget yourself and 
to forget yourself is to see everything else and 
to see everything else is to become an under- 
standing molecule in evolution, a conscious 
tool of the Universe.” 

For those of you who still want to rock and 
roll this weekend you can try the Civic again 
for the Tower of Power and Zentner Brothers 
on Saturday night, at 8:00. 

Do not miss the unique opportunity availa- 
ble to hear Leo Brouwer play his guitar at the 
Performing Arts Concert Hall this Monday 
evening, the 27th, at 8:00 pm. Brouwer is a 
Cuban guitarist and is one of the first to tour 
the United States as a Cuban entertainer in a 
number of years. Read Lisa Eltinge’s article 
for more information. 

Maybe Blues music is your forte. Fear not 
because blues are alive and well at the Per- 
forming Arts Concert Hall this Friday eve- 
ning at 8:00 and the price is free, free, free. 

The UCSC Garden is having a dedication 
ceremony this weekend. Saturday at ll:00 am. 
Refreshments will be served in the Chalet and 
all are invited. The Garden is located below 
Merrill College and there will be parking 
available at Stevenson and Cowell. This is 
being sponsored by Friends of the UCSC 
Farm and Garden project, the Student Farm 
Collective, College VIII, and the Environ- 
mental Studies Board. 

Stop by the Mary Porter Sesnon gallery at 
College V to see a fine presentation of Pho- 
tographer Robert Franks work. An exhibition 
of his photography and films from 1941 to 
1975 will remain open from noon until 5:00 
Monday through Saturday until March 15.: 
There will be a showing of Robert Frank films 
at Oakes 105 on the 2nd, 7th, and 9th of 
March in conjunction with the exhibit. 

More people should have seen the exhibit 
at the Bridge gallery this past week. The 
Tombs of Murdered Art was a Hans Haacke 
style presentation of various letters protesting 
different pieces of stolen art work. It seems 
that there has been in the past and continues 
to be a problem of security as someone has 
been removing works of art from various 
exhibits, never to be seen again. Another 
Mark Van Gelder production. 

There is still time to catch the Salvador 
Casillas mixed media exhibit at the Bridge 
this week before the new exhibit goes up on 
the weekend. The new exhibit will include 


paintings by Mark Uriu. 

In the Coffeehouse at College Five you 
should be able to catch the tail end of the Alan 
Abrams photo exhibit before it is taken down 
and a group exhibit of photography by Kevin 
Flynn’s class goes up. 

The Hall gallery is located downstairs 
below the Coffeehouse and Bridge gallery 
and should not be overlooked as it has some 
very interesting work there from time to time 
Sculpture by Edward Gillium is there unti 


.the fourth of March. 
Another of the Fassbinder film series on 


the 24th is “Ali: Fear Eats the Soul.” An 
outrageous, touching love affair between a 
sixtyish German floorwasher and an Arab 
mechanic half her age. 7:00 and 9:30 pm at 
Thimann Lecture Hall ; 

Open auditions for UCSC students, facul-. 
ty, and staff for Ivona, Princess of Burgundia 
by Witold Gambrowicz will be held in B-100 
of the Performing Arts complex on Monday 
February 27, 1978 from 4-6 pm and 7-9 pm, 
and on Tuesday and Wednesday, March | 
and 2 from 7-9 pm. 

Robert Heinecken, a well-known photo- 
grapher, will be showing slides of his work 
and talking about photography Thursday, 
March 2, at 8:00 pm in Classroom Unit I. 
This is one of the weekly photography lectures 
for the winter quarter Photography Lecture 
Series at UCSC. 


Time is but the stream I go a’fishin’ in. 
Thoreau 


Time is a sandpile we run our fingers in. 
Carl Sandberg 


Square Dance 


On Friday, February 24, at 7:30 pm, Hank 
Bradley and Jody Stecher will perform a 
concert followed by a square dance. The 
Bonny Doon String Band will play for the 
dance, and there will be a caller. Hank and 
Jody do a variety of traditional music from 
the US and elsewhere. Hank was Fiddle 
Champ in the 1974 Washington State Fiddle 
Contest and plays a number of other instru- 
ments. Jody is a singer as well as a versatile 
instrumentalist. He recently recorded two 
records on Bay Records. 

A donation is asked which will go towards 
building up a scholarship fund for the Merrill, 
Field Program. 


Dance Concert 


‘Most of what we do is extreme and 
unnatural for the body.” 

“It’s electronic and percussive with a driv- 
ing pulse.” 

““Very energetic, physically demanding— 
and my idea of a good time!” 

This is what three dancers, Ruth Solomon, 
Byron Wheeler, and Marcia Esposito (res- 


‘pectively) have to say about their individual 


choreographic work for the UCSC Winter 
Dance Concert. These three faculty mem- 
bers, under sponsorship of the/Board of 
Studies in Theater Arts, are preSenting four 
evenings of modern dance. The show begins 
at 8 pm on March 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the UCSC 
Performing Arts Theater. Five dances, in- 
volving both student and faculty performers, 
have been choreographed and feature sound 
scores by Handel, Robin Williamson, John 
Eaton, and Joe Sekon. The fifth is a tape, 
constructed by Carl Fravel, employing ab- 
stracted excerpts from two of local journalist 
‘Wally Trabing’s news articles. According to 
‘Marcia Esposito, “Dancers must be able to 
see the dance subjectively and objectively: 
simultaneously; know what they’re doing and 
still be able to get lost in it.” Reserved seating 
is available for the Winter Dance Concert 
and advance tickets may be purchased at the 
UCSC Box Office as well as at the Santa 
Cruz Box Office. Prices are $2.00, $1.50, 
and $1.00 for students and elders; general 
admission is $3.00, $2.50, and $2.00. 


UC Playwriting 
Competition 


A three-year competition for ‘‘the selection 
and production of artistically serious plays” 


written by University of California students — 


from any of the nine campuses has been 
funded by the Charles E. Merrill Trust. 
‘The program will have awards of $500 for 
the best one-act play, with $300 and $200 
going to second- and third-place winners,” 
says College Five Provost Pavel Machotke. 
“*The winning play will be given the best 
possible production by the College Five Theater 
Guild with the authors brought to the Santa 
Cruz campus to work with our directors,’’ he 
says. 
Deadline for entries is May 1, 1978. Plays 
must be typed and directed to: Playwriting 


Contest, College Five, University of California, 
Santa Cruz, CA 95064, accompanied by a | 


stamped, self-addressed envelope for return 
and an affidavit of registration or similar letter 
attesting to enrollment in the University of 
California. 

Winners will be announced not later than 
June 10, 1978. 

Judges for the competition will be College 
Five faculty members, including novelist and 
poet James Hall, noted authority on Shakespeare 
C.L. Barber, and poet, novelist, and play- 
wright George Hitchcock. Hitchcock also 
will be responsible for the administration of 
the program. 


Leo Brouwer on Guitar 


by Lisa Eltinge 


Leo Brouwer, one of the world’s most em1- 
nent guitarists and composers, is coming to 
UCSC. Brouwer’s Monday, February 27th 
recital in the Performing Arts Concert Hall is 
an event that is being anticipated with much 
excitement. He is already a well-known and 
very respected musician in Canada, Europe 
and Latin America. Unfortunately, in the 
past two decades it has been the fate of Cuban 
artists to go unrecognized in this country. 
Brouwer may help change that situation dur- 
ing his unprecedented U.S. concert tour which 
-began February 9 in New York City. 

Brouwer’s one-night visit to Santa Cruz. 
comes near the end of his tour. His scheduled 
program features pieces from a variety of 
composers, including J.S. Bach, Scott Joplin, 
and the contemporary German composer 
Hans Werner Henze.. The highlight of the 
evening though should be his performance of 
three of his own compositions. Among these 
is an outstanding work entitled ““The Eternal 
Spiral”, written in 1971. 

People in Santa Cruz are most likely to 
know of Brouwer as composer of the music in 
the Cuban film Lucia. This movie is un- 
doubtedly one of Cuba’s best and has been 
very popular on this campus. His outstanding 
score for this movie plays an important role in 
the viewer’s experience, not serving merely 
as trivial background music. He is a member 
of the Cuban Film Institute through which he 
has scored approximately 50 Cuban films, 
including another well-known film distrib- 
uted in the U.S., The Other Francisco. He 
is currently director of the experimental mu- 
sic department of the film institute. 

There are two particularly remarkable as- 
pects about Leo Brouwer’s career. One is the 
wide range of his musical talents. The other is 
that he is only 39 years old. He is a virtuoso 
guitarist, a composer, and a conductor. The 
types of music he has written include film 
scores, popular songs, avant-garde music, 
and guitar works. His immense success in all 
of these mediums has proven him one of 
Cuba’s foremost musicians today. This repu- 
tation has brought Brouwer to the prestigious 


music festivals of Europe (Berlin, Edinburgh, 
Avignon, etc.) and has alsoresulted in several 
recordings as either performer or composer, 

‘on Deutsche Grammophon, Erato, and other 
labels. 


Brouwer inspires awe among his fellow 
guitarists around the world. Fortunately, he 
will be giving a series of master classes in the 
Bay area through the auspices of the San 
Francisco Music Conservatory. The class 
will be offered evenings 7-10 pm, February 
20-23, and 25th at St. John’s Presbyterian 
Church located at 2727 College Avenue in 
Berkeley. There will be a $45 fee covering all 
classes or a $12 fee for an individual class. 
For further information you can call (415) 
564-8086. 


The last stop on the tour will be March | on 
‘the UC Berkeley campus. In this concert, 
‘Brouwer will conduct the San Francisco 
Conservatory Chamber Orchestra in a pér- 
formance of his own works for larger ensem- 
bles, among which will be the U.S. premiere 
of his Concerto for Guitar and Orchestra, 
with Michael Lorimer, the guitarist-in—re- 
sidence at UC Berkeley, as soloist. 


_ Indeed, this is all an exciting series of 
events as it marks the U.S. premiere of an 
artist already acclaimed in other parts of the 
world as well as the beginning of a new 
cultural exchange between the U.S. and Cuba. 
Maybe now, Brouwer will begin to receive the 
recognition he deserves in this country. His 
Santa Cruz concert is a very rare opportunity. 


Advance tickets for the Monday, February 
27th recital are now on sale at the Box Office 
in the Redwood Building. Prices are $2.00 for 
students/elders and $3.00 for general admis- 
sion, while at the door they will cost $3.00 
and $4.00 respectively. Due to the heavy 
scheduling of performance space at UCSC, 
Brouwer will give his recital in the P.A. 
Concert Hall rather than the larger theater. 
To insure yourself the opportunity to hear. 
Brouwer’s concert, buy your tickets in 
advance. 


by UCSC Off-Campus Housing Office 

Living off-campus brings with it both-highlights and hindrances, 

‘or costs and benefits as it has been coined by economists. 
‘Financial resgonsibilities are among those aspects of life that 
can most easily pose problems when you have not given them 
serious consideration. Rent, groceries, light bulbs, telephone 
bills—your monthly needs can amount to a lot of expenditures. 
While some of these purchases can go without being recorded, 
there are some’ bills that should be accompanied by written 
proof. Of those, rent, last month’s rent, security deposits, and 
household repair bills should be transacted only with written 
documentation. 

Why? Many tenant-landlord disagreements and roommate 
hassles occur over the exchange of money. Cash transactions, 
‘unfortunately, leave no lasting record and therefore cannot be 
relied on at a later date as an accurate reference. Thus, a dispute 
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PRINTING . 


Typing. Cassette Transcription, 
C omposing Letters 
in 
Medical. Legal. Educational. 
Architectual and Real Estate Fields 


NO JOB TOO BIG OR SMALL 
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Students. Professionals or Business 
5215 Scotts Valiey De 
Haclenda Center 
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Hugo's Armenian 
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Mon - Fri 11-10 


Sat 4-10 2332 Mission St. 423-5536 


A WARDROBE ON A STUDENT'S BUDGET 
CAN BE EASY WHEN YOU SHOP WITH US. 
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CALL FOR AN APPOINTMENT TO BRING IN 
YOUR CLOTHES FOR CONSIGNMENT. 
WE’RE 1 BLOCK OFF THE MALL. 


423-3486 


_ Applications for Spring Quarter 


Building. . 


over payment of rent, the amount of a security deposit, or who 
paid for the communal groceries last week are difficult facts to 
resolve when cash alone has changed hands. 

The Off-Campus Housing Office handles many student 
complaints that can be traced to cash transactions. To ease 
(your financial problems and) our workload, we therefore 
suggest that students utilize written forms of financial expendi- 
tures. Among the alternatives available to you are money 
orders, cashier’s checks, and personal checks. Of these, personal 
checking accounts provide the easiest tool with which to record 
your expenses. To familiarize you with the range of checking 
account options offered by the Santa Cruz banking sector, the 
Off-Campus Housing Office undertook the following survey. 
We hope it will help you decide whether or not a checking 
account will be useful, and if so, which one best meets your 
needs. 

see chart p.13 
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If your registered campus 
Orginization is involved in an 
On-going service project in the 

local community, you may be eligible 
for Community Service funds. 


funding are available at the Campus 
Activities Office in the Redwood 


DEADLINE: Wednesday, March 15, 4pm 
For Information Call Maggi Barr x2934 _ 
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UNDER | 
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SKYWAY 


by Eric Eigenfeld 

In 1971, when Muhammad Ali lost to Joe Frazier, 
millions of fans around the world chanted, “‘It’s alright Ali, 
you still the champ.” 

Last week, The Greatest, the inventor of “Float like a 
Butterfly, Sting like a bee,”’surrendered the heavyweight 
boxing championship of the world to a dim-witted gorilla 
with no front teeth, a person whom NBC Saturday night 
called “possibly the ugliest man ever to win the title.’”’ After 
the fight, the style, humor, and controversy which Ali 
brought to the séemingly primitive sport of boxing departed 
with the former champion. But if the wild, cheering reception 
Ali received in Bangladesh after the fight means anything, 
the refrain of 1971 will soon be heard in the U.S. 

This phenomenon is easy to explain. Muhammad Ali is 
simply still the champ. And he will be the champ even after 
his hair has turned white and he has become a doorkeeper in 
Las Vegas with another former champ, Joe Louis. Two 
years ago, Ali spoke at the Harvard College commencement. 
One can hardly imagine Gorilla Joe Frazier, Robot George 
Foreman, or Mandingo Ken Norton in that role. In an era 
when most heroes were killed, Ali the champ captivated 
millions—sports fans, intellectuals, Americans, Africans, 
Martians. And it is rumored that on the night Ali beat George 
Foreman, thousands of African babies were born crying, 
“ALI, ALI, ALI!’. 

But finesse and silly poems couldn’t prevent Ali from aging. 
One will never know if greed, self—deception, or the condition 
of cerebrus silliputtius which comes from one too many 
uppercuts prevented Ali from retiring as the Heavyweight 
Champion of the World instead of awaiting the inevitable: the 
inescapable force of fists attached to a determined but inexpe- 
rienced 24 year old body. Now, what might have been or 
could have been is irrelevant. The fight was lost, and a new 
man holds the title. 

But it’s alright, Ali, you still the champ. 

Boxing in the Ring, and Fisticuffs on the Road 

Although a full description of the joys of Santa Cruz living. 
would fill many issues of this publication, one can summarize 
the experience with one word: sanctuary. Yes. science 


fiction fans, SC is the promised land for the almost-30-and- - 


about-to-be-killed refugees from Logan’s Run. We also 
shelter members of several deviant populations; such as 
asexual Marxist vegetarians (‘‘Join the struggle! [of the] 
Three Credos Movement: Wear Loose Fitting Clothes! 
[since] Breasts Are for Babies! [and] Get That Meat Away 
from My Broccoli!’’). 

Other, less ideological groups also flock to this town. 
Careful observation has revealed that more ignorant and 
inconsiderate drivers with cars having only one headlight 


live here than in the states of New York, New Jersey, and . 


Wyoming combined. This is the only town in the country 
where legions of aging Vokswagens creep resolutely along at 
15 mph below the speed limit with only a left headlight with 
no fear of citation while the police lurk dark streets at 3 
A.M. waiting to nab an exhausted bicyclist for running a 
stop sign. And creeps are not the only culprits. Recently, as I 


was turning from Mission Street to Highland at the freeway - 


exit, an old Toyota cut me off. I blew my horn, he gave his 
rear view mirrow the finger, I returned the courtesy, where- 
upon he slammed on the brakes in order to force me to ram 
him from behind. When I got out of my car, he explained that 
he didn’t care about the dent, but that the yield sign on the 
freeway entitled him or anyone else to swerve into the far 
right lane at any time, and without warning. I nodded in 
agreement and offered to sell him some of Shell’s best deck 
shoes. 

This kind of reasoning, which when expanded to the 
general case states that ‘the law protects me,”’’is often used 
by pedestrians in this state as they step out into heavy traffic. 
The consequences of such a belief are similar to those 
produced by slight knowledge in any area of the law: 
disaster. In recent weeks, many unfortunate pedestrians 
have been run over in Santa Cruz County. Most undoubtedly 
stepped off the curb while silently repeating the mantra, 
“The pedestrian has the right of way...” in the mistaken 
belief that the law would protect them. They were wrong. 
The law only provides penalties for the careless driver. It 
does not provide spaced out vegetarians with bionic legs or 
force a drunken Rhodesian refugee to pay attention. So next 
time you cross Ocean Street, remember that while he may 
go tojail, YOU may spend the rest of your life in the circus as 
the human torso. 
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Bank of America oe as : 1) $1/mth 
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year-round 


Monthly Statements - Free plain checks - Ist year students 
eligible for overdraft protection - 2nd year students 
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2. Free with $300 
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3. 15¢/check plan 
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1134 Pacific Ave 
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Visa and /or overdraft protection 


County Bank 
of Santa Cruz 


Monthly statements - Can apply for Master Charge, Visa 
aud/or overdraft protection 


1901 Mission St. 
426-4212 


1502 Pacific Ave. 
423-8200 


Crocker National 
Bank 


1. $6/year 


Monthly statements - Free plain checks ~ juniors and up 
unlimited use 


eligible for student Master Charge and/or overdraft 
protection, Crocker banking card - statewide banking 


702 Front St. 
426-5995 


Gavilan bank 


Monthly statements - Canapply for student Master Charge 
and/or Visa and/or overdraft protection 


bOl Bay. Ave. 
Capitola 
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1. 95¢/mth and 
14¢/check 

2. Free with 
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Faucific 
Sank 
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Nationa) 


« $2/mth 
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checks/mth) 


Monthly statements - Can apply for Master Ciorpe and/or 
‘ Visa and/or overdraft protection 
Statewide interbranch banking 


104 River St. 
427-1900 


Wells Fargo Bank -» S$lymtb Monthly statements - Sophomores and up eligible to apply 
for student Master Cherge and/or overdreft procection - 


statewide interbranch banking 


Account can sty) 
Open over sum- 
wer for free if 
inactive 


228 Cardiff Pl. 
426-7660 


This weekend catch , 

our smile to the snow, WORKSHOP 

the sun or a little 

home cooking. We're 

PSA. And we fly to Term paper traumas be damned! 

more major airports in The Oakes writing tutors are once 

California than any again conducting a term paper work- 
* other airline. shop. Come and recieve helpful tune-. 
ups and pre-paper advice. Bring any 
work in progress, or work in mind, to 
103 Oakes on Thursday, at 7:30 pm. 
Refreshments will be served, of course. 


Interested in the LAW? 
...and in a career? 


OFFSET PRINTING 
SAN FRANCISCO 415-433-1763 


Now open till 8 pm 
PALO ALTO. — 415-327-0841 
Monday— Thursday [|] SACRAMENTO 916-448-0351 


408- call 411 
$09 CEDAR ST.425-1177 


A representative of the University 
of San Diego, and the National Center 
- for Paralegal Training’s 


LAWYER’S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
will be on campus 


Thursday --- March 2 


to discuss details of the Program and career 
opportunities for college graduates in this 
growing, new field. 


You may qualify for this intensive, 12 week, 

" post- graduate course, which prepares you to 
assume a responsible position as a skilled 
member of the legal team. 


Arrange to attend the presentation 
between 9 & 10 am, interviews 
follow. For further information 
contact: Career Planning Center 
429-2183 
For Free Brochure, contact: 
LAWYER'S ASSISTANT PROGRAM 
LU, UNIVERSITY OF SAN DIEGO 
Alcala Park 


S D San Diego, CA 92110 
(714) 291-6480 Ext. 247 _ 


Semester at Sea of the 
University of Colorado for an 
unparalleled international 
educational experience. Sail from 
Los Angeles Sept. 9, by way of the 
South Pacific, Indian Ocean, and Africa. 
Applications now being accepted. 


For Free Color Brochure, call or write: Semester at Sea, Taj Mahal Building, 
P.O. Box 2488, Laguna Hills, CA 92654. Telephone (800) 854-0195 (toll-free 
outside California) (714) 581-6770 (in California). SS. Universe is fully air- 
conditioned, 18,000 tons. of Liberian registry. 
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rag time 


by David Arenson 

So what if the CIA has been infiltrating UC campuses? 
All those mind control experiments they did at Cowell are 
hardly noticeable... 

UC President Saxon’s special advisory committee on 
UC’s nuclear weapons research has decided that “‘the 
university can make its management of the laboratories 
morally and intellectually responsible.’’ Responsible to 
whom is the question... 

I got a letter the other day asking me to sell “ten tickets 
at $1 each for our Annual Convention Drawing of exciting 
prizes”’—the first of which is two days in Mexico. The 
California Democratic Coalition, known as the CDC, is 
trying to put me up to this. It seems that I attended their last 
convention and next to stealing two bottles of wine from a 
candidate, the most “exciting” activity was counting floor 
tiles and watching flies. 

CDC is an old liberal group that used to be effective but 
has now joined Whigs, Republicans, wooly mammoths 
and the CCR in the Darwinian cycle. At the March 1977 
convention, the 700 delegates engaged in electing a presidgnt 
chose among candidates that made Ford—Carter look 
palatable. : 

Running for re—election was Wally Albertson, wife of 
TV actor Jack. Her perfume was deadening ten feet away 
and her disdain for us lower types apparent. Her main 
opposition consisted of a Berkeley fireman named John 
Bauer who was unable to enunthiate his pothitions cwearwy. 
In fact, he had no pothitions. There was one irrelevant 
candidate, Elvin Moon of Los Angeles, who staggered 
around one night with a cigar in his mouth and whisky on his 
breath yelling, ‘““Give ‘em the Moon”. 

Each of the candidates (and there were others running for 
other offices) held free booze parties at San Jose’s down- 
town Holiday Inn, but I still had trouble deciding who to vote 
for. I ruled out Albertson after seeing a bathtub full of wine 
bottles bearing exclusive labels which read something like, 
“Lowly peasants slaved in the hot sun to make this wine 
especially for Wally Albertson”. Despite my cynical tend- 
encies Moon was out of the question and Bauer seemed 
incapable of holding a conversation for more than thirty 
seconds. Finally, however, I chose Bauer and he managed to 
lose to Albertson by a slim margin. His concession speech 
was short. 

But a former Santa Cruz student did manage to win an 
office. Merv Evans, inventor of both the Jimmy Carter belt 
buckle and the Jimmy Carter frisbee, was elected youth 
caucus chairperson by one vote. 

On the first night of the convention he introduced himself 
to me and then proceeded to put up signs which read “Merv 
Evans”’. At that time he said he wasn’t planning to run for 
anything so I asked him why he was putting up the signs. 
“Name recognition”, he replied. During the course of the 
weekend I discovered that he also had “Merv Evans’ 
bumper stickers in case of future campaigns and I think he 
once placed 18th in an L.A. state assembly primary. And to 
this day I still have his business card, which states that he 
“has political ability and will travel’. 

I,too, could have been elected to something. It seems that 
our particular district needed a district leader and no one 
wanted to do it. After all 15 of us in the room turned it down, 
someone mentioned that Phil Harry, who wasn’t there, 
might want to do it. He wasn’t DA then and I imagine he 
accepted the offer since at the moment he wasn’t running for 
anything and had just been defeated by a Homo erectus in a 
state senate race. His slogan, by the way, was “Phil Harry is 
running for you”. 


Governor Brown was forced by the State Personnel 
Board to rehire Dr. Josette Mondonaro, whom he fired 
because he found her guilty of obscenity, lesbianism and 
failure to brush her teeth regularly. She took her job back but 
then announced that she’s looking for a new one.. 

I recently received a communique from Field Marshall 
Rufus Bowser of the Canine—Feline Liberation Front. It 
appears that he’s upset over the new pet policy and is urging 
a “shit—in” at Central Services... 

Finally, the Associated Press reports that a Santa 
Monica woman was keeping 70 to 80 live cats and over 100 
dead ones in her home. An animal shelter employee said he 
“really didn’t keep count” of all the living cats, but he did 
find 15 to 20 cardboard boxes each containing six or seven 
dead ones. The boxes carried names, dates of birth and 
demise, and little obituaries. One obit, that I think I made - 
out clearly from the fuzzy photograph, stated, “Chowder — 
had never before been outside’’. The cat owner, hospitalized 
with a brain tumor, was unavailable for comment. Nurses 
described her as ‘“‘incoherent’’. 
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oon Site 


by Casey Skinner 


The city’s Conference Cultural Performing Arts Committee, 
partially ending a long discussion, has chosen a 16-acre site 
close to Neary Lagoon for construction of a Santa Cruz 
convention center. 


Neary Lagoon was chosen from a list of spots that the 
committee had been considering since June. The suggested sites 
included areas considered during the 1967 Lighthouse Point 
controversy. 

The selected Neary Lagoon area is presently owned by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company. 

The convention center is to contain a 1000 seat conference 
area and a 500 seat theater with the possible addition of a 1700 
seat performing arts complex. But the latter depends. on 
available funding, which will be discussed dung the next 
committee meeting, March 2. 

A study done in November 1976 by Keyser Marston 
Associates to determine the economic feasibility of the conven- 


SAGA from p.7 


University-SAGA contract states that part-time workers’ 
wages should be the same as the University classification of 
“Assistant I’’. The University classifies every job according to 
the skill involved in doing the job and what the duties of that job 
are. Assistant I is the lowest classification. The personnel 
manual of the University of California has a summary of each of 
the classifications. The summary for Assistant I is as follows: 

Performs work of a routine or unskilled nature in any of a 
wide variety of positions where studying is permitted on the 

job. 

The problem here is quite clear. Have you ever seen anyone 
study for a biology test while serving spaghetti or washing 
dishes? Have you ever seen the reaction from a manager when 
someone so much as drinks a glass of water while serving? Can 
you imagine the reaction of a manager if a part-time worker 
were to write a paper on the job!? 

An organization needs to be established that assures workers: 
job security, healthy and safe working conditions, good pay, 
good benefits, and a mechanism to voice grievances collectively 
or individually as is preferred, in a supportive atmosphere; and 
assures to students: healthful and high quality food and a large 
selection of these foods at the lowest possible price. Money that 
now falls in the “‘profit”’ column of the SAGA ledger book could 
better be used for food, higher pay, or a rebate to students. An 
organization could exist that would be run both by the workers 
and the students, democratically. WE need not bt afraid of this. 
It has been done before successfully. Co-operatives exist all 
over the country. The idea behind them is that the people who 
pay for the services have a voice in the way the operation is run. 
The people who are the workers, if different from those who 
receive the service, also have a voice in the way the operation is 
run. It is essential that we see how SAGA’s profits are made off 
of both the students and the workers and how those profits go 
into feeding a large corporate structure. It’s true that a corpo- 
ration gets bigger by re—-investing it’s profits and that we’re all 
supposed to benefit from that re—investment. But there is no 
economic. guideline that says where those profits should be re— 
invested. If profits are made at UCSC, they can very well be re— 
invested at any of the subsidiaries of SAGA. Perhaps they will 
be invested at the Straw Hat Pizza on Mission Street or in 
Poughkeepsie, New York. There is nothing that assures us that 
profits that SAGA makes off of us here, at UCSC, will benefit 
us here at UCSC—we are assured, though, that they will 
benefit the corporate structure of SAGA! 


PATTON from p. 7 


majority on thefive-member board were to be dismantled 
current policies on such issues as growth management, énviron- 
mental protection and local transportation, amoung others, 
could well be reversed. The policies of a more conservative 
board would affect UCSC as well as the rest of the community. 

No opponent has yet filed to run for Patton’s seat. The filing 
deadline for the primary and recall elections is March 10. 

Student response will be crucial in the third district. Bob 
Walsh, chairman of the SFP steering committee, says that “we 
organized the committee because we didn’t want to see students 
lose what took years of effort to gain—representation in local 
politics.” He notes that “when students don’t vote in local 
elections they are, in effect, voting for those who don’t want 
them to vote. When students don’t vote, they are ignoring their 
own interests and futures. 

A big part of the SFP campaign strategy is the registration of 


. students to vote in Santa Cruz County. Approximately 15 per- 
_cent of UCSC students are registered to vote here presently, a 


tion ceiter encouraged Santa Cruz to have private business 
develop a new hotel with convention facilities able to handle 
1000 people. It recommended that this new hotel be located 
close to other existing hotels, particularly the Dream Inn. 


According to Barbara Klein, chairwoman of the committee, 
private business is not very willing to invest the money required 
for the project. Klein feels that the planned center is large 
enough to handle most conventions that come to California. 
Statistics revealed by the Keyser Marston study showed that 
there were 4200 conventions in California in 1976 and that 
number should increase at a rate of about three per cent, making 
approximately 4800 conventions in California by 1980. 


Since the planned convention center should hold around 
1000 people and since 80 per cent of all conventions held in 
California consist of 1000 or less delegates, Klein thinks that 
Santa Cruz would attract enough conventions to make the 
center economically feasible. 


figure that pales in comparison with the 99 percent that were 
registered for the national elections in 1972. SFP will be 
helping the UCSC Student Lobby annex put on a voter 
registration drive this spring in an effort to registe as many 
students as possible prior to the May 6 deadline. 

A major issue in the campaign is the question of growth 
management—how, not whether, Santa Cruz will grow and who 
will be the final arbiters of that growth. Students are directly 
affected by this question in that the removal of one or more of 
the progressive supervisors would, for example, probably be 
followed by county approval of the proposed development in 
the Pogonip area, a site located just east of the university. As 
Gary points out, “the fate of Pogonip hangs on the election.” 

The issue of the Lighthouse Point field has again been raised, 
since the owners of the field have ceased negotiating with local 
officials in anticipation of the outcome of the upcoming elections. 


If the progressive majority were dismantled it is quite possible - 


that the owners will refuse to sell the field to the city or county 
and sell it instead to developers or to land speculators. 

In any case, the concept of growth control, or that of public 
management of local growth, is imperiled by the recall. The 
current board is trying to draw up a comprehensive growth- 
control plan that would attempt to keep county growth down to 
serviceable levels. The plan would almost certainly be dropped 
if Patton or one of the other progressive supervisors were 
unseated. 

Public transportation (including the UCSC bus route) could 


-be curtailed if one or more of the progressives were unseated. 
The board is currently subsidizing the Transit Authority; the: 


subsidy could be discontinued if the board’s composition 
changed. 

The board’s comprehensive stand on environmental protec- 
tion would probably be altered if Patton, Borovatz, or Baldwin 
ere defeated. Santa Cruz residents could perhaps look forward 
to the construction of a nuclear power plant in Davenport. If a 
conservative majority came to power, Patton, a strong supporter 


of environmental protection, would probably lose his seat on the - 


local Coastal Commission. 

These are only a few ofthe issues that affect the UCSC 
community that will be decided in the next few months. 

Stated more generally, the upcoming elections may well 
determine whether Santa Cruz County will be run by developers, 
land speculators and other special interests or whether other 
groups, such as students, will continue to have a say in local 
government. Gary Patton points out that “in the past few years, 
people concerned about th environment, people concerned 
about social change, have been given charge of government in 
Santa Cruz County.” At issues is whether that control is 
retained. The answer may be determined, to a high degree, by 
the role that UCSC students play in the supervisorial campaign 
in the coming weeks. 


CHINA from p.10 


even divergent, thought must not be stifled as it was during the 
reign of the G4. 

To be critical of China without recalling the successes of the 
Chinese people’s struggle against the legacies: of imperialism 
and feudalism is unfair. Comprehensive lists of China’s great 
achievements in health care, employment, adequate food and 
clothing for all, etc., are widely available. The material evi- 


dence of these achievements were everywhere to be seen in. 


China. Perhaps the following account of a pesonal experience in 
China can communicate an idea of the effects of these achieve- 
ments on the lives of the people. 


After spending the morning visiting Mao’s birthplace in — 


Shaoshan, we were able to split up into groups to explore the 
small agricultural village on our own. I struck off with a friend in 
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onvention Center Proposed for Santa Cruz 


Although Neary Lagoon is preferred by the site selection sub- 
committee, the selection of a location for the convention center 
hasnot been finalized. 


According to a story in the February 3 Santa Cruz 
Independent, there are. still some problems with the Neary 
Lagoon site; notably, the lack of access roads and a nearby 
sewage treatment plant. The sewage plant may “be an even 
greater obstacle, as Redevelopment Commissioner Richard 
Ratcliff and County Supervisor Ed Borovatz questioned the 
willingness of developers to build next to such a facility,” 
according to the Independent. 


Borovatz supports a proposal made by County Supervisor 
Gary Patton. Patton suggested locating the performing arts 
center in a mid-county area, while constructing the convention 
center on a strip of public land downtown. However, the 
committee found that not all the land mentioned in Patton’s 
proposal is publicly owned and that it was not large enough for 
construction of the convention building. 


the attempt to find a man whom I had seen earlier working a 
water buffalo. The man was just departing the field as we 
approached. We saw him just then leading the water buffalo into 
the courtyard of a nearby mud-brick house. 

We followed the man into the courtyard and introduced 
ourselves. We managed to hold a simple conversation through 
my weak Mandarin over tea and cigarettes. The atmosphere 
was very relaxed; we chatted on for some time discussing our 
lives and the history of the village. 

Afraid that I might have put our hosts in a difficult spot, I 
asked in my most timid voice if it would be okay for us to walk 
through their house. Their incredibly enthusiastic response was 
unmistakably understood despite their strong accents. They 
were very eager to have us see their house. Their smiles 
expressed a very real pride of themselves and their home! 

As we walked through the house, we found out that they had 
built the main part of the house themselves after liberation. The 
addition they put on this spring nearly doubled the size of the 
already spacious house. When they told us of the mud huts they 
lived in before liberation, their heads moved slowly back and 
forth with the memory. They had purchased all of the attractive 
furniture in the house since liberation. 

The unshakeable pride mapped across their faces was the 
most significant thing that I saw while in China. These were 
ordinary peasants who had used their own strength to stand up 
and change their lives. They knew what they had accomplished 
and they were so intensely proud of it. Their pride was born out 
of first-hand experience; they had lived the revolutionary life in 
China that we can only read and dream about. 

As we had been told by members of the previous four 
delegations, the contrast between Hong Kong and China is 
quite intense. Three Japanese businessmen near me deter- 
minedly ignored my presence as I sat down in my chair on the 
melancholy train ride to Hong Kong. The businessmen were 
dressed in well-tailored suits; the women nearby in tight clothes 
and platform shoes. Advertisements covering the walls enticed 


the passengers to consume. My heart sank lower as I noticed 


that the models in the ads were mostly Caucasian—few were 
Asian. I glanced outside the windows to see a world of GM 
locomotives, foreign-made cars, and a Shell Oil facility. 

Much of our trip to China had been oriented towards seeing 
things. As all the signs of our capitalist society bombarded our 
minds, we realized that more time should have been spent while 
in China thinking about the things that were not around to be 
seen. 

Someone grabbed a can of Coca-cola, hoping to leap the 
cultural gap in one sudden move. Oh God, we had arrived. 


Campus 
News 
Meeting 


The campus news staff meeting originally scheduled for 
tonight, February 23, has been cancelled. However, a meeting 
will be held at 7:30 pm next Thursday, March 2, at the 
Stonehouse near the east entrance to the campus. Those 
interested in writing for the campus news department are urged 
to attend. 

City on a Hill welcomes writers with a diversity of interests. 
In addition to campus news writing, we welcome journalists 
interested in covering city and entertainment events. 
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FBI cont. from p.4— 


-months after Hoover, in testimony before the Senate Appropriations 


Committee, had publicly linked the Berrigan brothers to the 
kidnap ‘and bomb charges. Daniel Berrigan’s name was soon 
dropped from the indictments, while his brother was eventually 
convicted, on the single charge of smuggling a letter out of a 
federal prison. 

Crucial to the defense case was the admission by an FBI 
informant in court that he had been the first to propose using a 
gun to kidnap Kissinger, and that he had offered technical 
information on the detonation of explosives. The over-eager 
informant, who was given more than $9,000 by the FBI, had 
hoped for a much larger reward. 

The ultimate collapse of this case against the Berrigans was 
politically embarrassing to the Nixon Administration, drew 
new public support for the cause of the accused, and served 
further to polarize a divided country. 

Yet the politically astute Hoover had already gained what he 
had hoped from his prejudicial leaks about the Berrigan case toa 
frightened Senate Appropriations Committee: a $14 million 
supplemental budget, 1,000 additional agents (later known 
inside the Bureau as “‘the Berrigan | ,000”’), and 700 additional 
clerks. 

Hoover’s highly unusual leaks about the unindicted suspects 
seemed to many an effort to restore the FBI’s former status 
within the Nixon Administration, which shortly before had 


power to be gained ‘iat spying on political behavior than in 
investigating the illicit activities of well-connected criminal 
elements. Hoover’s own position of power was consolidated 
after he helped plan and coordinate, with the help of unreliable 
informers, the notorious Palmer raids of 1920 against alien 
radicals. 

Though only a few of the 10,000 arrested in the Palmer raids 
were ever convicted, the event served to make J. Edgar Hoover. 
a historical figure. When Hoover became director in 1924, he 


‘promised to professionalize the Bureau, so that sloppy excesses 


such as the Palmer raids would never be repeated. » 

This promise he kept. Compared to his predecessors, Hoover’s 
use of intelligence for pofitical purposes was both discreet and 
selective. This did not stop him from, responding, when his 
authority was challenged, with the successful political maneu- 
ver of sensational, if ultimately groundless, charges against 
specific alleged spies or subversives. 


TRUONG cont. from p.4 


“secret” label—the second-from-lowest government classitica- 
tion. 

According to an FBI agent close to the investigation, ‘“‘most 
of the information was the sort of thing a janitor could 
declassify.’’ He added that the probability was “‘slight”’ that 
Truong passed on anything of real value. 

Such evidence, plus the timing of the indictment and the fact 


the intelligence agencies and suidelines f for government snoop- 
ing. “Any kind of espionage case that has this kind of high 


afford to ‘close down these intelligence agencies,’ and that 
“we've got to give them the power to watch suspicious people’.”’ . 

In March, the first wave of some 200 out of 820 agents from 
the CIA’s clandestine operations division are scheduled to be 
let go. The shakeéups, plus the on-going trials of FBI agents for 
illegal break-ins, have led to a loud outpouring of criticism from 
both inside and outside the agencies. 

Attorney William Schaap, a defender in numerous “political” 
trials and editor of the Washington-based journal Military Law 
Reporter, said he believes the government’s general frustration 
with not being able to stop leaks from the bureaucracies has also 
added to the zeal with which the case is being pursued. The 
rather flimsy nature of the documents listed in Truong’s 
indictment has reinforced charges that the prosecution is 
essentially designed to chill the hearts of potential government 
leakers. 

The government pointedly announced in press releases that 
its investigation is “continuing.’’ In fact, FBI agents have 
fanned out over Washington, Boston, and Philadelphia to 
interview former associates of Truong. Ngo Vinh Long, Truong’s 
former roommate, who refused to accompany agents to FBI 
headquarters in Cambridge for questioning, was admonished 
that he, too, was “implicated.” 

Meanwhile, many of Truong’s past and present associates 
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ity. The fact that new university-wide regula- 
tions (those which supposedly have student 
imput but which in fact have none. This I have 
discovered through personal experience) are 
being formulated in an authoritarian manner 
— in an undemocratic, ‘from the top down” 
way, was bad enough.,.but now! Now they 
(the administration) have imposed this totally 
absurd extremist ban of pets on campus! 
Reasons for why it is absurd have already 
been articulated in articles and letters in 
CHP, so I don’t need to discuss this aspect of 
it. But what really pisses me off is the fact that 
the whole issue received only one week’s 


HAULING AND STORAGE — 


SIC ‘EM 


To the Editor: Enclosed is acopy ofa letter 
Ihave sent to Glen Williams of the Business 
and Finance office. My letter was motivated 
by your paper's coverage of the pet policy 
changes printed in the last two issues. I 
would appreciate your printing my letter so 
that I may share my thoughts with others of 
the UCSC community. 


Dear Glen: 

I strongly disagree with the administra- 
tion’s new pet policy banning animals from 
campus. What is more disturbing than the 


LOST — Small children's blue down 


staff and students who live off campus, were 
not informed of the animal problems. We 
were told after the decision had already been 
made. Perhaps if you and those involved had 
elicited responses from the entire community, 
we could have arrived at a pet policy that we 
all could have “‘owned.” As it stands now, I 
hope that my fellow faculty, staff and students 
will not recognize the new policy since we 
were not participants in the forming of it. 


Sincerely yours, 
Rena Kilpatrick 
Associate Supervisor of Physical Education 


COLLEGIATE 


direction. I jumped ont and tried to divert the 
animal away from the deer’s path of travel. 
He would not be disuaded and continued his 
murderous quest for blood, only slightly de- 
layed by my presence and vain efforts to 
protect the exhausted wild animal from some- 
one’s loving, well groomed, domestic four- 
legged friend. 

Those of us who could likely be called 
“‘lifers’’ here at UCSC have seen the wild life 
and livestock harried and destroyed by Pets. 
Just because we see an occasional deer on 
campus does not imply that their life in this 
area is at all pleasant. 

William Tefertiller 


RESEARCH WOMENS HEALTH CENTER HOUSEBUILDING CLASSES 


CLASS 
ADS 


PUPPIES — Norweigan Elkhound 
puppies. Have first shots. Good with 
children. Easily trained. Call 429- 
children. Easily trained. Call 429-1454 
or leave méssage for Monty at 
429-2430. 


AFRO-AMERICAN MALE 
DANCERS — Needed for ‘Jazz 
Matazz,” newly formed jazz & tap 
dance company. Contact Celeste Farr, 
475-1010 for information, 


HAULING —household goods, etc. 
STORAGE—household goods and 
vehicles. Reasonable rates. Tele- 
phone: 475-0888. 


HONDA — Honda Accord, mint. 
$5200/offer. AKAI cassette deck, 
mint condition, $125. ADS, minia- 
ture loudspeakers (perfect for dorms), 
$150/pair. Dennis, 426-5030 or 
X2636. 


TYPING. JET SECRETARIAL 
SERVICE — Quality typing, cas- 
sette transcription, etc. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. 9063B Soquel Drive, 
Aptos. 688-7718, evenings 688-7212. 


jacket at College V Coffee House or 
at art studios. Loring, 426-3096. 

COLLEGE 8 CARPENTER — 
Quality work & creative design by 
professionally experienced carpenter. 
I also do remodeling, general repair 
work, roofing, painting, etc. Call Eli 
at 336-2443 (please keep trying). 


MEN! WOMEN! JOBS ON 
SHIPS — American. Foreign. No 
experience required. Excellent pay. 
Worldwide travel. Summer job or 
career. Send $3 for information. 


SEAFAX, Dept. B-13, Box 2049, - 


Port Angeles, Washington 98362. 


PAPERS — Thousands on file. All 
academic subjects. Send $1 for mail 
order catalog. Box 25918-Z, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. (213) 477-8474. 


ROOM FOR RENT — Woman, 2 
bdm. duplex in Capitola. Spacious 
and sunny. Available March 15 or 
sooner. $100/mo + 1/2 util. First 
and last + $37.50 deposit. No dogs. 
Prefer serious student. Susan, 476-4896, 
ADDRESSERS WANTED IM- 
MEDIATELY — Work at home; no 
experience necessary, excellent pay. 
Write American Service, 8350 Park 
Lane, Suite 269, Dallas, TX 75231. 


— 10-4 Mon.-Fri/7-9 pm Wed. 
Gynecological/Abortion appts./ 
Health library/Dr. referrals/Preg- 
nancy screening/Counseling/Ovula- 
tion method classes/Patient rights 
info and more. 250 Locust St., 
427-3500. 


JAZZ GUITAR COURSE — 
Complete home course includes in- 
structional book and cassette tape; no 
music theory background necessary; 
clear, straightforward; improve vast- 
ly; $25, COCONUT GROVE 
MUSIC, Box 337, Gunnison, Colo- 
rado 81230. 


— Tools & fools—teaching construc- 


‘tion of the best possible house within 


the codes. Altemate systems included. 
16 weeks, $130, includes text, slides, 


films, lectures. Wed. nights, Kuumbwa . 


Jazz Club, 320-2 Cedar St. First 
class free, Feb. 22, 7 pn—425-0318. 


Student Travel — Cheapest flights, 
student hostel cards, PSA flights, for 
information & reservation’ see Chris 
Sloan, UCSC Travel Adviser in the 
campus Activities Office (above the 
Whole Earth Restaurant) 2:30-5 pm, 
Tuesday through Thursday or call 
425-1481. 


begun plans to conduct its own political surveillance outside the that Truong’s alleged accomplice, US Information Agency say they will rally to his defense. They predict a flurry of bm” 
FBI. employee Ronald Humphrey, was known in some circles asa _ discovery motions designed to pry loose any illegal government 
Ironically, Hoover resisted using the FBI to fight organized ‘“‘leaker,”’ have led to charges that the government’s motivation spying or unwarranted wiretapes on Truong and his friends, or | 
. crime. Until 1960, at least, he denied the existence of anational __ in the case is ‘‘political.”” within the Viet Nam mission at the UN. | 
or an international mafia, and he warmed consistently against Jerry Berman, legislative counsel for the American Civil Michael Tiger, a well-known defense lawyer in Washington, | 
creating a federal “‘policy agency.’ Liberties Union, observed that the case surfaced atatime when _has tentatively agreed to take Truong’s case, and a select | 
Early in his career Hoover had learned that there is greater there is a tremendous battle being fought over reorganizationof ‘defense committee” is now being established. 
| 
: x e | 
LETTERS continued from p.6 
University as a whole. | publicity before a final decision was reached. policy itself is the procedures used to arrive at 
Pete Lopez’ aspiration for structural change Furthermore, who are the people who made this policy. You were quoted in City on a Hill CRUEL CANINES 
in the University is necesesary for the institu- the decision? Dog haters? I don’t myself, but as saying that it wasn an “oversight” that Dear Editor: 
tion to realize its full potential in society. The what I do know is that students were non _ there was not more direct student input. If we Living in a mobile home park I feel as well } 
place to start is at the campus level and UC included in the decision making process. take you at your word, I can only say that you qualified as anyone else living in a confined 
Santa ruz could initiate it. First we must rise Where is that “ethical ambiance” and mutual and those involved in the policy decision are environment. We have a small dog which is | 
in protest of the administrative fiat on the pet respect between students and administrators __ insensitive and ill-suited to carry out your loved very much but is not being treated fairly } 
policy by demanding it be open to community that our chancellor supposedly thinks is nec- duties on this campus. What appears to me to in my judgement because of the necessity of 
discussion and deliberation. We have every essary for the well being, indeed the existence be more likely is that this “oversight” was keepng him confined. This is beside the point, 
right to demand this injunction on the enforce- of a campus community? The comunity was _ intentional, at which point Icanenly consider _‘ became very disturbed when reading your 
ment of such an extreme and arbitrary policy. never contacted. Does this make the ban _—you and those involved in this decision as opinion” column in which the gentleman 
Until we stand up for our rights as active valid? Not by me it doesn’t. Whose interests devious and guilty of serious misuse of power. made several statements with which I can’t 
participants of the University; they will be does the ban serve? The interests of nature, In the situations I have seen you in, Glen, agree in total. It was the quote, “wild animals 
denied us It is only made apparent by the the local ecology, students, dog owners, you have always made a strong plea for have receeded further into the mount 
recent pet policy, but applies to the fullest property, or the “higher interests” of the decisions being made by those involved and escape the threat of our human presence” that 
extent at every level of decision making at the university (whatever those may be.....)2!!? affected by them, and‘not by aselectfew.As | Prompted my writing this letter. Now my 
University. This would be only a beginning; Certainly not my interests. To sum up, this you have said, if you are not part of the story: ; ; ; 
an essential first step. letter is more that a protest, it is a demand for decision-making process then you never I had stopped the truck in a quieter corner 
Chip Levy true democratic process. It should be noted “own” that decision. What happened in this of campus, about a block from two different 
—___________ College VII, #120 here, that the U.S. was born out of just such a case? colleges. Suddenly a doe came dashing don 
legislation ‘‘without reresentation.” If you’re As a faculty member who lives off campus ae 7 ersuaed Gate ae ae 
mad as hell about his like I am, write your and enjoys bringing my dogs to campus for e 1 ye, langing out o 
: midi PUNTERS! own “irate letter,” and let our rath be felt! “supervised” walks, I feel left out of the breath. She then dodged quickly around and 
Dear Editor: rocess that has resulted in the new pet on in search of shelter. Seconds later, a dog 
I can’t believe it — it’s happening again. Greg Poulson P licy. M th bers of thi the size of a German Shepherd and resem- 
This year is more and more becoming “the College V aah ina Bei ee eee ae bli harged d from th 
REDS - : community, particularly those faculty and ing one, Charged down on me from the same > <a 
) year of authoritarian control” at the univers- 
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